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College  Hall. 

Logan  Hall. 

Robert  Hare  Chemical  Laboratory. 

University  Hospital. 

Gibson  Wing  for  Chronic  Diseases. 

Laundry  and  Machine  Shop. 

Nurses'  Home. 

Maternity  Hospital. 

Lodge  and  Mortuary  Chapel. 

Medical    Laboratories    (new)- 

Veterinary   Hall   and    HoBpltal. 

Blologrlcal  Hall  and  Vlvarfunj. 


KEY  TO  BUILDINGS. 

13.  Free  Museum  of  Science  and  Art. 

14.  Library. 

1.5.  Howard  Houston  Hall  (Students'  Club). 

16.  Laboratory  of  Hygiene. 

17.  Mechanical  Laboratory. 

18.  Central  Light  and  Heat  Plant. 

19.  Law  School  Building. 

20.  Bennett  House. 

21.  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology. 

22.  .Tohn   Harrison  Laboratory  of  Chemistry. 

23.  Franklin  Field. 

24.  Agnew  Memorial  Pavilion. 


25.  Wm.  Pepper  Laboratory  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

26.  Dormitories. 

27.  Site   for   Dormitory   Extension. 

28.  Botanic  Gardens. 

29.  Dental  Hall. 

30.  Site  for  Museum  Extension. 

31.  Grand  Stands. 

32.  Gymnasium. 

33.  Randal  Morgan  Laboratory  of  Physics. 

34.  Engineering  Building. 

35.  Site  for  Wharton  School  Building. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICES 


Copies  of  the  University  Catalogue  (containing  detailed  informa- 
tion concerning  all  departments)  may  be  obtained  upon  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  University,  Room  loi,  College  Hall. 

The  Special  Announcement  of  any  of  the  following  departments  of 
the  University  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  appropriate  Dean : 

The  CoIvLHGE,  including 

The  School  oe  Arts. 

The  Towne  SciENTiEic  School. 

The  Wharton  School  oe  Finance  and  Commerce. 

The  Saturday  Courses  for  Teachers. 

The  Summer  School. 

The  College  Courses  eor  Teachers. 
The  Graduate  School. 
The  Department  oe  Law. 
The  Department  oe  Medicine. 
The  Department  oe  Dentistry. 
The  Department  oe  Veterinary  Medicine. 


THE  COLLEGE  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

College  Courses  for  Teachers,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science,  will  be  conducted  during 
the  College  term  1908-09,  beginning  September  25,  1908.  The 
instruction  will  be  given  principally  in  the  evenings  and  late  after- 
noons. Courses  in  Chemistry,  English,  French,  German,  History, 
Latin,  Mathematics,  Music,  Pedagogy,  Physics,  Psychology,  and 
other  subjects  will  be  offered;  and  circulars,  giving  full  information 
as  to  subjects,  cost  of  tuition,  board,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Dean  of  the  College,  College  Hall.  These  courses 
are  open  to  both  men  and  women.  Credit  for  work  done  in  the 
Summer  School  will  be  given  to  regularly  matriculated  students 
in  the  College  Courses  for  Teachers  and  will  count  towards  the 
degrees  given  at  the  completion  of  these  courses.  In  several 
departments  of  the  Summer  School  courses  are  given  which  will 
prepare  students  to  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  College 
Courses  for  Teachers.  Students  who  successfully  pass  the  examina- 
tions given  at  the  close  of  the  Summer  School  will  be  credited  with 
such  entrance  requirements. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER  SCHOOL, 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

Charli-:s  Custis  Harrison,  LL.D.,  Provost. 

Edgar  Fahs  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Vice-Provost, 

and  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Josiah  Harmar  Penniman,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 

English    Literature,     and    Dean     oi^     the     C01.LEGE 

FaCUIvTY. 

A.     Duncan     Yocum,     Ph.D.,     Assistant     Professor     of 
Pedagogy,  and  Director  oe  the  Summer  School. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Hugh    Archibald   Cuarke,   Mus.Doc,    Professor   of   the 

Science  of  Music. 
LiGHTNER  WiTMER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 
Isaac  Joachim   Schwatt,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Mathematics. 
Daniee  Bussier  Shumv^ay,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

the  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
Edgar  Arthur  Singer,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Philosophy. 
Horace  Clark  Richards,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Physics. 
George  Hervey  HaeeETT,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 

of  Mathematics. 
Arthur  Charles  Howland,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Medieval  History. 
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Walter  Thomas  Taggart,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Chemistry. 
Edwin  BurkeT  Twitmyer,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology. 
Frederick   Hollister    Saeeord,   A.M.,    Ph.D.,   Assistant 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 
DanieIv    Lincoln     Wallace,     Instructor     in     Analytical 

Chemistry. 
Rev.   Florian  Julien   Charles  Vurpillot,  A.B.,   B.D., 

Instructor  in  French. 
Robert    Harbison    Hough,    A.M.,    Ph.D.,    Instructor    in 

Physics. 
Harold    Charles    Barker,    A.M.,    Ph.D.,    Instructor    in 

Physics. 
Roland  Grubb  Kent,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and 

Latin. 
Percy    Van    Dyke    Shelly,    B.S.,    A.M.,    Instructor    in 

English. 
Clarence  William  BalkE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
George   Gailey   Chambers,   A.B.,    Instructor   in    Mathe- 
matics. 
Eugene  Stock  McCartney,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Greek  and 

Latin. 
Richard    Henri     RiethmullER,     Ph.D.,     Instructor    in 

German. 
Tpiomas    Denis    O'BolgeR,    B.S.,    A.M.,    Instructor    in 

English. 
Joel  Henry  Hildebrand,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
Hiram  Stanhope  Lukens,  B.S.  in  Chem.,  Instructor  in 

Chemistry. 
Donald  Mackenzie,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French. 
George  William  Plummer^  B.S.  in  Chemistry,  Instructor 

in  Chemistry. 


EuGKNE    Campbkix    Barker,    A.B.,    M.A.,    Instructor    in 

History,  University  of  Texas. 
Jacob  Daniel  Heilman,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Psychology. 
Amuo  Sbedico,  A.M. 

Special  Lecturer  in  Psychology. 

Seymour  DeWitt  Ludlum,  Instructor  in  Neuro-pathology, 
and  Neurologist  to  the  Psychological  Clinic. 

Special  Lecturers   in   Pedagogy. 

Samuel  T.  Button,  Superintendent  of  Horace  Mann 
School,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 

John  P.  Garber,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  Philadelphia. 

John  Kennedy,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

M.  Vincent  O'Shea,  B.L.,  Professor  of  Science  and  Art 
of  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

J.  M.  Rice,  Ph.D.,  Editor  of  The  Forum,  New  York  City. 

Julia  Richman,  District  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
New  York  City. 

Nathan  C.  Schaeefer,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Education,  Pennsylvania. 

T.  D.  Sensor,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
New  Jersey. 

W.  A.  Stecher,  G.G.,  Director  of  Physical  Education  in 
Public  Schools,  Philadelphia. 

M.  Bates  Stephens,  A.M.,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Maryland. 

Instructors  in  School  oe  Observation. 

Charles  A.  Wagner,  A.B.,  Eighth  Grade  and  Principal. 
Professor  of  Pedagogy,  State  Normal  School,  West 
Chester,  Pa. 


LII.I.IAN  E.  Roge:rs,  Seventh  Grade.  Teacher,  Seventh 
Grade,  Horace  Mann  School,  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University. 

Persis  K.  M11.1.KR,  Sixth  Grade.  Supervisor  of  Practice 
Work,  Public  Schools,  Baltimore. 

Harriet  B.  K^iyiyER,  Fifth  Grade.  Supervising  Principal. 
Torresdale  School,  Philadelphia. 

M.  Frances  Freei^and,  Fourth  Grade.  Assistant  Critic 
Teacher,  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Eva  T.  Seabrook,  Third  Grade.  Supervising  Principal, 
Passaic,  N.  J. 

Elizabeth  B.  Davidson,  Second  Grade.  Supervisor  of 
Writing,  Friends'  Schools,  Philadelphia. 

HEI.EN  Keith  Yerkes,  First  Grade.  Supervising  Principal, 
George  H.  Thomas  Combined  Primary  School,  Phila- 
delphia. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Dr.  Yocum,  Chairman;  Professor  SchelIvIng,  Assistant 
Proeessor  Fisher,  Assistant  Professor  Howi^and, 
Professor  Kei^sey,  Assistant  Professor  Twitmyer. 


PART  I— GENERAL,  INFORMATION 


During  the  summer  of  1908  courses  of  instruction  will 
be  offered  in  the  following  subjects: 

Chemistry,  Latin, 

English,  Mathematics, 

French,  Music, 

German,  Pedagogy, 

Greek,  Philosophy, 

History,  Physics, 

Italian,  Psychology, 
Spanish. 

The  session  will  open  on  Monday,  July  6,  and  close  on 
Saturday,  August  15. 

CREDITS. 

In  most  of  the  courses,  lectures  will  be  given  in  periods 
of  one  hour  during  every  day  in  the  week,  except  on 
Saturdays,  and  for  such  courses  of  five  hours  a  week  one 
unit  credit  will  be  allowed.  Laboratory  courses  will  be 
subject  to  special  regulation. 

Students  who  pursue  courses  with  satisfaction  to  the 
instructors,  and  pass  the  necessary  examinations,  will 
receive  certificates  from  the  University.  No  entrance 
examinations  are  required  for  admission  to  the  Summer 
School,  and  the  School  is  open  to  men  and  women. 

When,  in  the  opinion  of  any  department,  the  instruction 
offered  in  any  subject  in  that  department  becomes  equiva- 
lent to  the  instruction  given  in  any  specified  subject  in  the 
regular  College  course,  credit  toward  a  degree  may  be  given 
to  those  who  pursue  these   Summer  School  subjects  sue- 
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cessfully,  and  who  pass  satisfactory  examinations  therein, 
provided  they  satisfy  the  requirements  for  matriculation  in 
the  College. 

Regularly  matriculated  students  in  the  University  may 
remove  their  conditions  by  attendance  upon  the  Summer 
School  courses,  and  by  passing  satisfactory  examinations 
therein,  provided  the  work  done  covers  substantially  the 
same  ground  as  that  covered  by  the  subject  in  which  the 
condition  was  given. 

The  following  courses  will  be  credited  in  the  College 
towards  the  Bachelor's  Degree  in  Arts  and  Science: 

Subject  Course  Units 

Chemistry    i    2 

M 2    3 

5    2 

English    I,  2,  9,  10 each  i 

French    i,   2 each  Yz 

3,  4,  5,  6,  7 each  i 

German    i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8 each  i 

7     2 

Greek    i,  2 each  i 

Histoiry    i,  2,   3,  4 each  i 

Italian    i,  2 each  1 

Latin    i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 each  i 

Mathematics    i,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14 each  i 

Pedagogy    i,  2,  4,  5 each  i 

Philosophy    i,  2 each  i 

Physics   I    2 

"  2    2>^ 

"       3   i^ 

"       9   2 

Psychology    i,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7 each  i 

5   3 

Spanish     i    i 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  French  i  or  2,  German  i  or  2,  Greek 
1,2;  or  Latin  i,  2,  3  or  4,  if  the  student  offers  the  language  in  ques- 
tion for  entrance  to  College. 


GRADUATE    WORK. 

Courses  are  offered  in  several  departments,  and  students 
will  receive  credit  for  such  work  if  they  matriculate  after- 
wards in  the  Graduate  School. 

A  recent  ruling  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  which  is  peculiarly 
the  teachers'  degree,  to  be  attained  by  work  done  exclusively 
in  the  Summer  School,  without  any  fixed  limit  to  the 
number  of  years  taken  in  earning  the  necessary  credits. 

The  following  graduate  courses  are  offered  in  the  Sum- 
mer School,  and  students  will  receive  credit  for  them  when 
they  matriculate  in  the  Graduate  School :  Chemistry  4,  6,  7 
and  8;  History  i;  Mathematics  12,  13  and  14;  Pedagogy 
I,  2  and  4;  Physics  3 ;  Psychology  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7. 

Students  should  consult  the  descriptions  of  the  courses 
under  the  several  departments.  For  information  as  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
may  be  taken,  address  Dr.  He:rman  V.  Ame:s,  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  College  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

RE:C0GNITI0N  0^  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOIv  CERTIFICATE. 

The  certificate  of  the  Summer  School  is  accepted  by 
many  Superintendents  throughout  Pennsylvania  in  place  of 
the  examination  required  for  teachers'  certificates  in  such 
subjects  as  are  taught  in  the  Summer  School. 

The  certificate  has  been  given  official  recognition  by  the 
Education  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York.  This 
recognition  is  based  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  course 
towards  the  Bachelors'  Degree  in  the  College.  A  list  of 
such  courses  is  given  above. 

Recognition  has  also  been  given  to  the  certificate  by  the 
Board  of  Education  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in  Trenton, 
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N.  J.,  and  in  other  places.  Teachers  should  consult  their 
Superintendents  or  write  to  the  Director  in  regard  to  such 
recognition. 

oi^i^ice:  of  the  summe^r  schooi.. 

The  office  of  the  Director  of  the  Summer  School  is  in 
Room  114,  College  Hall.  The  office  hours  of  the  Director 
are  from  2  p.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  The  office  is  open  from  9  a.  m. 
to  4  p.  M.^  except  on  Saturdays,  when  it  is  open  from  9  a.  m. 
to  I  p.  M. 

fe:e;s. 

For  one  lecture  course  of  five  hours  a  week $15.00 

Each  additional  lecture  course 10.00 

For  special  and  laboratory  courses  additional  charges 
will  be  made.  Students  are  referred  for  the  charges  to  the 
descriptions  of  the  courses  under  their  several  departmental 
heads. 

All  fees  are  payable  in  advance  at  the  Bursar's  office. 
Room  102,  College  Hall. 

LOCATION. 

The  buildings  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  thirty 
in  number,  are  situated  in  Philadelphia,  on  property  cover- 
ing an  area  of  over  fifty-nine  acres. 

College  Hall  in  which  most  of  the  instruction  will  be 
given,  and  in  which  the  office  of  the  Director  is  to  be  found, 
is  located  on  Woodland  avenue,  above  Thirty-fourth  street, 
West  Philadelphia.  When  arriving  in  Philadelphia,  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  students  will  leave  the  trains  at 
the  West  Philadelphia  Station,  which  is  about  ten  minutes' 
walk  from  the  University.  Baggage  may  be  checked  to 
this  station.  From  the  terminal  station  of  the  Philadel- 
phia &  Reading  Railroad,   take   Market   street  cars   west 
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to  Thirty-fourth  street,  and  walk  thence  south  to  Wood- 
land avenue,  a  trip  of  about  fifteen  minutes;  or,  from  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  depot,  walk  one  square  south 
to  Walnut  street,  thence  take  cars  over  the  bridge  west 
to  Thirty-fourth  street,  a  ride  of  about  five  minutes. 

Passengers  arriving  at  the  foot  of  Market  or  Chestnut 
street  will  take  cars  at  Front  and  Chestnut  streets. 

i,ibrarie:s  and  museums. 

The  Library  of  the  University,  containing  nearly  245,000 
volumes,  is  open  daily.  Descriptions  of  special  depart- 
mental libraries  will  be  found  under  the  descriptions  of 
courses  in  special  subjects.  The  Free  Museum  of  Science 
and  Art  will  be  open  on  special  occasions  to  students  of 
the  Summer  School.  The  Philadelphia  Library,  the  Free 
Library  and  the  West  Philadelphia  Branch,  the  Mercantile 
Library,  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  are  also  easily  accessible  from  the  Uni 
versity. 

REGISTRATION. 

Registration  will  take  place  on  Monday,  July  6,  from  9 
A.  M.  to  5  p.  M.,  at  the  ofifice  of  the  Director,  Room  114. 
Instructors  will  be  in  their  offices  on  Monday,  July  6,  to 
consult  with  prospective  students.  Lectures  will  commence 
on  July  7. 

CLASS-ROOMS. 

All  lectures  and  recitations,  unless  otherwise  specified, 
will  be  held  in  College  Hall  (entrance  from  Woodland  ave- 
nue). Instruction  in  Chemistry  will  be  given  in  the  John 
Harrison  Laboratory  of  Chemistry,  Thirty-fourth  and 
Spruce  streets.  Instruction  in  Physics  will  be  given  in  the 
Randal  Morgan  Laboratory  of  Physics,  Thirty-fourth  street 
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above  Spruce.    Instruction  in  Music  and  in  Pedagogy  will 
be  given  in  the  University  Library. 

ROOMS    AND    BOARDING. 

A  limited  number  of  furnished  rooms  in  the  University 
Dormitories  will  be  available  for  men  students  at  prices 
ranging  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  a  week,  including  light  and 
attendance.  For  information,  address  W.  O.  Miller,  Bur- 
sar, Room  102,  College  Hall,  after  June  i,  1908. 

A  list  of  places  where  rooms  and  board  may  be  obtained 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  is  printed  below.  Prices 
of  rooms  without  board  vary  from  $1.25  to  $6.00  a  week; 
and  with  board,  from  $4.50  to  $10.00  a  week.  Good  board 
with  room  can  be  obtained  from  $5.50  to  $8.00  a  week,  and 
good  table-board  can  be  had  from  $3.50  to  $4.50  a  week. 

MAIUNG    FACIUTIES. 

Students  attending  the  Summer  School  may  have  their 
mail  addressed  temporarily  in  care  of  the  Director,  Box  11, 
College  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Mail  matter 
may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Director,  Room  114, 
College  Hall.  A  branch  post-office  and  a  telegraph  office 
are  located  in  Houston  Hall  (see  below). 

re:creation  facilities. 

All  male  students  of  the  Summer  School  will  be  afforded 
the  privileges  of  the  swimming  pool  in  the  Gymnasium 
upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $2.00  for  the  term  of  six  weeks. 

The  privileges  of  Houston  Hall  (the  students'  Club- 
House)  will  be  open  without  cost  to  men  registered  in  the 
Summer  School.  Bowling  alleys,  billiard  and  pool  tables, 
together  with  correspondence  and  reading  rooms,  are  among 
the  facilities  available  at  a  nominal  expense. 
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Social  headquarters  for  women  will  be  provided  In 
College  Hall.  Use  of  the  tennis  courts  will  be  granted  to 
both  men  and  women  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $1.50  for  the 
Summer  School  term. 

EXCURSIONS    TO    POINTS    01^    HISTORIC    INTEREST. 

The  various  points  of  historic  interest  in  and  around 
Philadelphia  will  be  visited  by  students  of  the  School  under 
competent  guidance.  These  special  excursions  will  be 
announced  in  advance.  Lectures,  organ  recitals  and  other 
forms  of  entertainment  are  provided  through  the  course  of 
six  weeks. 

RAILROAD  RATES. 

If  certain  conditions  are  complied  with,  the  Trunk  Line 
Association  will  grant  reduced  rates  to  students  attending 
the  School.  Prospective  students  will  aid  greatly  in  secur- 
ing this  concession  if  they  will  send  their  names  and 
addresses  to  the  Director  of  the  Summer  School  at  as  early 
a  date  as  possible.  For  information  as  to  these  reduced 
rates,  address  the  Director  after  May  15,  1908. 

REQUESTS    EOR   ADDITIONAL    INFORMATION. 

For  information  as  to  particular  courses,  address  the 
instructors  in  charge  of  those  courses,  at  College  Hall, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  all  other  information,  and  for  additional  copies  of 
this  circular,  address  the  Director  of  the  Summer  School, 
Dr.  A.  Duncan  Yocum,  College  Hall,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PART  II— ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  COURSES 


CHEMISTRY. 

Edgar  Fahs  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Vice-Provost 
of  the  University,  and  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Walter  Thomas  Taggart,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

DanieIv  Lincoln  Wallace,  Instructor  in  Analytical 
Chemistry. 

Joel  Henry  HildEbrand,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

George  William  Plummer,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Hiram   S.  Lukens,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

The  John  Harrison  Laboratory  of  Chemistry  is  open 
daily  from  9  o'clock  A.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Hours  for  the  courses, 
where  not  stated,  will  be  arranged  by  the  instructors. 

The  fee  for  each  course  in  Chemistry  is  $30.00. 

Chemistry  i.  Elementary  Chemistry. — The  lectures  consider  the 
metals  and  non-metals.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  careful 
drill  in  experimentation,  with  emphasis  upon  those  points  which  are 
of  fundamental  value.  This  course  is  equivalent  to  Chemistry  91 
(Arts  and  Engineers)  in  the  College  and  counts  two  units.  Lec- 
ture daily,  at  9.     Assistant  Professor  Taggart  and  Mr.  Pi^ummEr. 

Chemistry  2.  Qualitative  Analysis. — This  course  is  conducted 
with  experiments  by  the  instructor,  accompanied  by  laboratory  work 
on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  aim  is  also  to  include  as  many  of 
the  rare  metals  as  possible.  This  course  is  equivalent  to  Chemistry 
92  in  the  College  and  counts  three  units.  Lecture  daily,  at  10. 
Assistant  Professor  Taggart  and  Mr.  Lukens. 

Chemistry  3.  Quantitative  Analysis. — In  addition  to  elementary 
drill  in  this  subject,  the  opportunity  is  given  all  who  are  sufficiently 
advanced  to  profit  thereby,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  mineral 
analysis,  in  order  that  the  student  may  learn  some  of  the  more 
difficult  methods  of  quantitative  analysis.     Mr.  Wai.i.ace. 
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Chemistry  5.  Assaying. — Practical  work  in  the  valuation  of 
gold,  silver  and  lead  ores.  This  course  is  equivalent  to  Chemistry 
102  in  the  College  and  counts  two  units.    Mr.  Wai^lace. 

Courses  Open  to  Graduates  and  Undergraduates. 

Chemistry  4.  Blectro-Chemistry. — This  subject  is  given  only  to 
persons  who  have  had  experience  in  chemistry.  The  course  consists 
chiefly  in  practical  laboratory  work  with  conversational  lectures. 
With  some  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  work,  this  course  will 
count  in  the  Graduate  School.     Professor  Smith. 

Chemistry  6.  Physical  Chemistry.  Lectures  and  practical  labora- 
tory work.    Dr.  Hiedebrand. 

Chemistry  7.     Organic  Chemistry.    Dr.  Taggart. 

Chemistry  8.    Food  Analysis.    Dr.  Taggart. 

ENGLISH. 

Thomas  D.  O'Bolger,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Percy  V.  D.  Shelly,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

The  courses  in  English  include  w^ork  in  the  history  of  the 
English  Language,  the  Modern  Essayists,  and  in  Composi- 
tion. Courses  in  Literature  are  conducted  by  lectures  in 
conjunction  with  collateral  reading  and  the  presentation 
of  reports.  An  excellent  English  library  of  over  ten  thou- 
sand volumes,  including  the  Lippincott  and  BiddlE  collec- 
tions of  English  Literature,  is  at  the  disposal  of  students. 
Access  may  also  be  had  to  the  collections  of  the  Philadelphia 
Library  (including  the  Ridgeway  Branch),  to  the  Pepper 
collection  in  the  Free  Library,  and  to  the  Mercantile 
Library.  A  complete  file  of  periodicals  is  on  reference  in 
the  University  Library. 

Engeish  I.  Composition  (Hrst  year). — This  course  affords 
practice  in  narration  and  description.  Individual  criticism  will  be 
given  on  all  themes  presented,  and  the  class  work  will  concern 
itself  with  the  qualities  in  writing  that  make  for  surety,  ease  and 
effectiveness.  The  course  may  be  made  the  equivalent  of  English 
231  in  College,  and  will  then  count  one  unit.  Daily,  at  10.  Room 
211.     Mr.  O'BoEGER. 
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English  2.  Composition  (second  year). — This  course  deals  with 
exposition  and  argumentation.  The  work  will  consist  of  the  careful 
preparation  and  writing  of  themes  on  subjects  of  general  interest. 
Assignments  will  be  made  for  frequent  individual  conferences.  In 
these  conferences,  the  instructor  will  discuss  such  matters  as 
the  collection  and  ordering  of  material,  and  will  give  the  student 
help  in  the  preparation  of  the  final  form  of  his  paper.  There  will 
be  occasional  lectures  at  12.  The  course  is  the  equivalent  of  English 
235  in  College.     One  unit.     Room  211.     Mr.  CBolger. 

English  3.  College  Entrance  Requirements,  B. — This  course 
will  consist  of  a  careful  study  of  the  books  in  English  prescribed 
for  special  study  in  1909,  1910  and  191 1. 

These  books  are  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus, 
L'Allegro,  and  //  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with 
America,  or  Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First 
Bunker  Hill  Oration;  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle's 
Bssay  on  Burns.  Students  who  pass  this  course  will  be  credited 
with  having  satisfied  the  B  requirements  in  English  for  entrance 
to  College.     Daily,  at  9.     Room  211.     Mr.  O'Bolger. 

English  9.  Modern  Essayists. — This  course  is  principally  a  study 
of  the  critical  and  literary  essay  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
first  lectures  survey  the  history  of  the  essay  from  its  beginning  in 
the  sixteenth  century  to  the  early  reviews  of  the  nineteenth.  Then 
follow  lectures  considering  at  greater  length  the  life  and  work  of 
Lamb,  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  Landor,  Coleridge,  De  Quincy,  Macaulay, 
Carlyle,  Emerson,  Newman,  Ruskin,  Arnold,  Lowell  and  Stevenson. 
This  course  is  the  equivalent  of  English  257  in  College,  and  counts 
one  unit.    Daily,  at  9.     Room  213.     Mr.  Shelly. 

English  id.  History  of  the  English  Language. — An  historical 
treatment  of  the  English  language.  Recitations,  with  lectures  on  the 
English  vocabulary,  the  families  of  language,  the  origin  and  nature 
of  language,  the  history  of  the  alphabet,  and  allied  subjects.  This 
course  is  equivalent  to  English  232  in  the  College,  and  counts  one 
unit.    Daily,  at  11.  .  Room  213.    Mr.  Shelly. 
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FRENCH. 

Ri:V.    F1.ORIAN    JULIEN    Ch ARISES    VURPILLOT,    A.B.,    B.D., 

Instructor  in  French. 
DoNAij)  Mackenzie:,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French. 

French  i.  Elementary  French. — This  course  is  especially 
designed  for  beginnners,  to  enable  them  to  read  easy  French  and 
to  write  simple  sentences.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  French  pro- 
nunciation and  on  the  main  facts  of  French  syntax,  with  oral 
and  written  exercises.  Easy  texts  will  be  used,  so  that  the 
beginner  may  read  independently.  Text-book :  Chardenal,  Complete 
French  Course.  This  course  taken  with  French  2  is  the  equivalent 
of  one  unit  of  French  281  in  the  College.  Daily,  at  10.  Room  206. 
Mr.  Mackenzie. 

French  2.  Beginners'  Course  in  French  Reading. — The  aim  of 
this  course  is  to  enable  the  beginner  to  secure  facility  in  reading 
French.  Easy  texts  will  be  rapidly  read,  partly  after  preparation 
and  partly  at  sight.  Text-books :  O.  Kuhns,  French  Reading  for 
Beginners;  Labiche  et  Martin,  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon.  This 
course  with  French  i  is  equivalent  to  one  unit  of  French  281  in  the 
College.     Daily,  at  11.     Room  206.     Mr.  Mackenzie. 

Note. — Courses  i  and  2  cover  in  part  the  entrance  requirements 
for  College. 

French  3.  Intermediate  French  Grammar,  Conversation  and 
Translation. — This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  are  already 
familiar  with  the  language.  It  consists  of  a  review  of  the  grammar, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  characteristic  features  of  French 
syntax,  with  daily  drill  in  verbs,  idiomatic  phrases,  etc.,  by  means 
of  oral  exercises,  prose  composition  and  reading.  Text-books : 
A.  H.  Edgren,  French  Grammar;  Guy  de  Maupassant,  Huit  Contes 
Choisis;  E.  Augier,  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier;  Alfred  de  Musset, 
Trois  Comedies.  This  course  is  the  equivalent  of  one  unit  of  French 
282  in  the  College.     Daily,  at  12.     Room  206.     Mr.  Mackenzie. 

French  4.  Advanced  French. — Review  of  grammar,  including 
conversation,  translation  and  prose  composition.  Text-books: 
Eraser  and  Squair,  French  Grammar.  Ste.  Beuve,  Selected  Essays. 
This  course  will  give  one  unit  of  the  College  course,  283.  Daily, 
at  12.     Room  217.     Mr.  Vurpieeot. 

French  5.  Advanced  Scientific  French. — This  course  consists 
of  rapid  reading  of  texts  especially  adapted  for  students  who  wish 
to  acquire  facility  in  reading  technical  French  or  who  wish  to  meet 
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the  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  Text-book:  Scientific 
French  Readers,  by  Bowen.  This  course  will  give  one  unit  of  the 
College    course,    287    or    288.      Daily,    at    10.      Room    217.      Mr. 

VURPIIylvOT. 

French  6.  French  Conversation. — As  much  as  possible,  French 
will  be  exclusively  spoken  in  the  class  room.  Oral  reproduction 
of  stories  told  by  the  Instructor  and  so  selected  as  to  bring  out  the 
national  aspects  of  French  life.  This  course  will  give  one  unit  of 
the  College  course,  290  B.    Daily,  at  11.    Room  217.    Mr.  Vurpii,i,ot. 

French  7.  French  Literature. — Outline  of  French  literature 
from  its  origin  to  the  present  time.  Course  of  lectures  in  English, 
with  collateral  reading.  This  course  is  equivalent  to  College  course 
284  A,  and  will  count  as  one  unit.     Daily,  at  9.     Room  217.     Mr. 

VURPHvI^OT. 

GERMAN. 

Daniel  Bussier  Shumway,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

German. 
Richard     Henri     RiEThmuIvI^Er,     Ph.D.,     Instructor    in 

German. 

The  University  Library  possesses  unusual  facilities  for 
the  study  of  the  German  language  and  literature.  It 
includes  (i)  some  15,000  to  20,000  volumes,  covering  the 
various  periods,  f\rom  Gothic,  Old  High  German,  Old 
Saxon,  and  Middle  High  German,  down  to  the  present 
time;  and  (2)  a  collection  of  from  5,000  to  6,000  disserta- 
tions and  other  monographs  bearing  upon  various  subjects 
in  the  Germanic  field.  The  nucleus  of  this  collection  is  the 
Handapparat  of  the  late  Professor  Bechstein,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rostock. 

In  addition  to  the  collections  at  the  University,  the  fol- 
lowing institutions  offer  excellent  facilities :  the  Library 
of  the  German  Society,  containing  many  thousand  volumes 
of  modem  German  literature,  history  and  art — a  collection 
especially  rich  in  German-Americana;  the  Philadelphia 
Library,  with  the  Ridgeway  Branch;  the  Library  of  the 
American   Philosophical   Society;   the   Mercantile  Library, 
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and  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  while  within  easy 
reach  of  the  city  are  the  historical  collections  of  the  Mora- 
vians at  Bethlehem,  of  the  Schwenkf elders  at  Pennsburg, 
and  of  the  State  Archives  at  Harrisburg. 

German  i.  Elementary  German. — This  is  intended  for  begin- 
ners or  for  those  who  wish  to  review  the  elements  of  the  language. 
The  instruction  is  practical,  and  consists  of  a  thorough  drill  in  the 
elements  of  the  grammar  and  in  pronunciation.  This  course  is 
equivalent  to  one  unit  of  German  321  in  the  College,  unless  offered 
in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements.  (See  note  after  German 
2.)     Daily,  at  10.     Room  218.     Professor  Shumway. 

German  2.  Beginners'  Course  in  Reading  German. — This  course 
confines  itself  entirely  to  the  reading  of  German,  the  aim  being  to 
give  the  beginner  facility  in  reading  independently.  The  reading  in 
class  is  done  partly  after  preparation,  partly  at  sight.  This  course 
is  equivalent  to  one  unit  of  German  321  in  the  College,  unless  offered 
in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements.  Daily,  at  9.  Room  218. 
Professor  Shumway. 

Note. — Courses  i  and  2  cover  in  part  the  entrance  requirements 
for  College. 

German  3.  Intermediate  German  Grammar  and  Composition. — 
This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  have  already  familiarized 
themselves  with  the  elements  of  the  language.  The  study  of 
grammar  is  continued,  and  the  syntax  of  the  various  parts  of  speech 
carefully  treated.  Stress  is  laid  on  German  prose  composition, 
exercises  being  written  every  day.  This  course  is  an  equivalent  of 
Course  322  B  in  the  College  and  counts  as  one  unit.  Daily,  at  11. 
Room  218.     Professor  Shumway. 

German  4.  Intermediate  German  Reading. — This  course  is 
designed  for  those  who  are  able  to  read  easy  German  prose  at  sight, 
and  consists  of  translation  and  interpretation  of  selected  texts.  The 
course  is  equivalent  to  one  unit  of  German  322  A  In  the  College. 
Daily,  at  10.     Room  112.     Dr.  RiethmuelEr. 

German  5.  Course  in  German  Conversation. — This  is  intended 
for  beginners,  or  for  more  advanced  students  who  wish  to  acquire 
facility  in  understanding  and  in  speaking  German.  Students  taking 
Course  3  or  4  are  advised,  if  possible,  to  take  this  course  in  addition. 
Especial  attention  is  paid  in  this  course  to  the  pronunciation  of 
each  individual  student.     This  course  is  the  equivalent  of  German 
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32S  C  in  the  College  and  counts  as  one  unit.    Daily,  at  ii.  Room  112. 

Dr.  RiETHMUIvLER. 

German  6.  Advanced  German  Reading. — The  classical  drama 
will  be  read  and  informal  lectures  delivered.  As  far  as  possible, 
German  will  be  spoken  in  the  class  room.  This  course  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  German  323  A  or  32s  B  in  the  College  and  counts  one  unit. 
Daily,  at  12.     Room  218.     Professor  Shu m way. 

German  7.  Scientific  German. — This  course  consists  of  the  rapid 
reading  of  texts,  especially  adapted  for  students  who  have  a  reading 
knowledge  of  easy  German  prose  and  wish  to  acquire  facility  in 
reading  technical  German.  This  course  can  be  taken  as  equivalent 
to  two  units  of  Course  328  or  327  in  the  College,  provided  enough 
outside  reading  is  done  to  cover  the  reading  of  these  courses.  Daily, 
at  9.    Room  112.     Dr.  Riethmuller. 

German  8.  Advanced  Course  in  German  Conversation  and 
Theme-Writing. — This  course  is  the  equivalent  of  German  324  C 
in  the  College  and  counts  one  unit.  Daily,  at  12.  Room  112. 
Dr.  Riethmuleer. 


GREEK. 

Eugene  Stock  McCartney,,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Greek  and 
Latin. 

The  courses  in  Greek  cover  in  part  the  requirements  in 
that  subject  for  admission  to  College,  and  work  done  in 
the  Summer  School  will,  if  desired,  be  credited  toward  the 
satisfaction  of  these  requirements.  If  not  credited  toward 
this,  each  course  may  be  counted  as  one  unit  of  College 
work,  as  the  work  is  identical  with  that  done  in  College 
Course  343. 

Greek  I.  Beginners^  Course. — Grammar,  with  written  exercises 
to  ensure  the  mastery  of  the  forms  and  of  the  more  elementary 
principles  of  the  syntax.  The  aim  will  be  to  prepare  the  student  as 
rapidly  as  possible  for  the  reading  of  simple  Greek  texts.  White's 
First  Greek  Book.     Daily,  at  11.     Room  109. 

Greek  2. — Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Literal  and  free  translation, 
with  study  of  the  syntax  and  the  forms  as  illustrated  by  the  text. 
The  aim  is  to  make  the  student  able  to  render  Greek  prose  texts 
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into  good  idiomatic  English.  Goodwin  and  White's  Anabasis, 
revised  edition  (1894)  ;  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar,  revised  edition 
(1892).    Daily,  at  12.    Room  109. 


HISTORY. 

Arthur  Chari.es  Rowland,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Medieval  History. 
Eugene:    CampbeIvIv    Barker,    A.B.,    M.A.,    Instructor    in 

History,  University  of  Texas. 

History  2.  Roman  History. — The  period  of  the  later  republic 
and  the  early  empire.  A  brief  survey  of  the  extension  of  Roman 
influence  over  the  Mediterranean  will  be  followed  by  a  study  of 
the  economic  and  social  transformation  of  Italy  resulting  from  the 
conquest  of  the  East;  the  failure  of  reforms  from  the  Gracchan 
movement  to  the  death  of  Sulla ;  the  rise  of  imperialism  and  the 
fall  of  the  republic;  the  foundation  of  the  principate  and  the  rule 
of  the  early  emperors ;  the  unification  of  the  ancient  world  and  the 
signs  of  its  coming  disintegration.  This  course  counts  as  one  unit 
in  the  College.    Daily,  at  11.    Room  212.     Professor  Howland. 

History  3.  History  of  England  during  the  Tudor  Period. — This 
course  is  designed  to  trace  in  some  detail  the  political,  religious 
and  diplomatic  history  of  England,  1485-1603.  The  establishment 
of  Tudor  absolution ;  the  Reformation  and  the  development  of  the 
Anglican  Church;  England's  relations  with  Spain,  France,  the 
Netherlands  and  Scotland ;  the  growth  of  commerce ;  the  Armada 
and  the  establishment  of  English  maritime  supremacy.  This  course 
counts  as  one  unit  in  the  College.  Daily,  at  10.  Room  214.  Mr. 
Barker. 

History  4.  Territorial  Expansion  of  the  United  States  in  Its 
Relation  to  Slavery,  178 3-18 50. — It  is  the  object  of  this  course  to 
review  briefly  the  expansion  movement  and  the  development  of  the 
slavery  issue  down  to  the  Missouri  Compromise ;  then  to  study  in 
more  detail  the  Texas  and  Oregon  questions,  the  Mexican  War, 
and  the  territorial  acquisitions  under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  with  regard  particularly  to  their  bearing  on  the  rise  of  the 
Abolitionists  and  the  growing  bitterness  of  the  slavery  controversy 
down  to  the  Compromise  of  1850.  This  course  counts  as  one  unit 
in  the  College.     Daily,  at  12.     Room  214.     Mr.  Barker. 
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Courses  Open  to  Graduates  and  Undergraduates. 

History  i.  Medieval  History.— The  history  of  Europe  from 
800  to  1400.  Charlemagne's  empire  and  its  dissolution;  feudalism 
and  the  state;  feudalism  and  the  church;  the  church  and  the  state; 
the  crusades;  the  middle  classes  and  the  rise  of  the  cities;  the 
church  in  the  Thirteenth  Century;  rise  of  modern  nations;  the 
culture  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This  course  is  open  to  graduates  and 
undergraduates  and  counts  as  one  unit  in  the  College.  For  graduate 
students,  special  topics  will  be  assigned  for  investigation  and  a 
consultation  period  arranged  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  class.  Daily, 
at  9.    Room  212.     Professor  HowIvANd. 

ITALIAN. 

Attiuo  Sbe:dico,  A.M. 

Itaeian  I.  Beginners'  Course. — This  course  is  intended  for 
beginners,  to  enable  them  to  read  easy  Italian,  to  compose  simple 
sentences  and  to  give  practice  in  conversation.  Sauer's  Italian 
Grammar;  Bowen's  Italian  Reader.  Daily,  in  Room  217A,  at  hours 
to  suit  students. 

Itaeian  2.  Advanced  Course. — A  course  in  rapid  reading  in 
Italian  prose,  with  practice  in  composition  and  conversation. 
Silvio  Pellico:  Le  mie  Prigioni,  ed.  Clapin  (Hachette  &  Co.),  Daily, 
in  Room  217A,  at  hours  to  suit  students. 

LATIN. 

R01.AND  Grubb  Kent,   M.A.,   Ph.D.,  Instructor  in   Greek 

and  Latin. 
Eugene  Stock  McCartney,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Greek  and 

Latin. 

The  courses  oflfered  in  Latin  this  year  include  the  subjects 
ordinarily  covered  in  preparation  for  College,  and  a  lecture 
course  on  Roman  Life  and  Antiquities,  fully  described 
below.  This  course  (Course  i)  will  count  as  one  unit  of 
College  work,  when  accompanied  by  assigned  outside  read 
ing.  The  other  courses  (2,  3,  4,  5,  6)  will  be  similar  in 
nature  to  College  Courses  430,  430  A,  430  B,  430  C,  430  D, 
and  will  each  count  as  one  unit  of  College  work,  except  for 
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students  who  offer  Latin  for  entrance  to  the  College,  or  they 
may  be  offered  in  satisfaction  of  corresponding  portions  of 
the  entrance  requirements. 

Latin  i.  General  Course,  Illustrated. — A  series  of  lectures, 
illustrated  from  the  large  collection  of  lantern  slides  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Department.  Among  the  topics  treated  will  be 
Pompeii,  Rome,  mythology,  selected  features  of  Roman  life,  and 
the  teaching  of  College  entrance  Latin.  The  course  is  designed 
especially  for  teachers  and  students  of  Latin,  but  may  be  useful  to 
any  person  interested  in  the  life  and  history  of  the  Romans,  even 
though  he  may  not  have  studied  the  language.  With  assigned 
outside  reading,  this  course  will  count  as  one  unit  of  College  work. 
Daily,  at  ii.    Room  iii.    Dr.  Kent. 

Latin  2.  Beginners'  Course. — This  is  designed  to  give  a  sound 
foundation  in  the  pronunciation,  forms  and  syntax  of  Latin,  and  is 
adapted  both  for  those  who  have  never  studied  the  language  before 
and  for  those  who  desire  a  thorough  review  in  the  subject.  Roberts 
and  Rolfe's  Essential  Latin  Lessons.  Daily,  at  10,  Room  iii. 
Dr.  Kent. 

Latin  3.  Caesar's  Gallic  War. — Rapid,  but  careful,  reading; 
syntax  and  etymology  in  connection  with  the  text.  Daily,  at  9. 
Room  III.    Dr.  Kent. 

Latin  4.  Cicero's  Orations. — As  much  as  possible  will  be  read. 
The  syntax  of  the  moods  will  receive  careful  attention.  Daily,  at  9. 
Room  109.    Mr.  McCartney. 

Latin  5.  Vergil's  Mneid. — Reading  of  selected  books.  To  cover 
more  ground,  the  instructor  will  read  rapidly  certain  portions  of 
the  text.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  scansion  and  to  poetic 
usage.    Daily,  at  12.    Room  iii.    Dr.  Kent. 

Latin  6.  Prose  Composition. — Careful  training  in  translation 
into  Latin  of  passages  based  on  Caesar  and  Cicero.  Bennett's 
Preparatory  Latin  Writer.  Daily,  at  10.  Room  109.  Mr. 
McCartney. 

Note. — For  Courses  3,  4  and  5  the  students  should  previously  pro- 
vide themselves  with  a  standard  grammar  and  a  recent  text  of  the 
author;  and  for  Course  6  they  should  have  the  grammar. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Isaac  Joachim   Schwatt,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Mathematics. 
GiX)RGE  Hervey  HAI.I.ETT,   Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Mathematics. 
Frederick  Hoi^IvISTER  Safford^  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 

of  Mathematics. 
George  Gaii^ey  Chambers,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Blementary  Courses. — In  Courses  Nos.  i  to  ii  instruction 
is  offered  in  various  branches  of  Mathematics  up  to  and 
including  infinitestimal  calculus.  In  some  of  these  courses, 
it  will  be  assumed  that  students  have  some  previous  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  This  is  true  especially  of  Nos.  2,  3,  4 
and  8.  No.  i  is  intended  for  persons  who  are  teachers  of 
elementary  Mathematics,  or  who  expect  to  become  teachers 
of  the  subject. 

Advanced  Courses. — Nos.  12  to  15  are  courses  intended 
for  teachers  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  others,  who 
are  well  grounded  in  elementary  Mathematics  through  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculus.  The  instruction  will  be  of 
the  same  character  as  that  given  in  the  regular  graduate 
courses. 

Credits  on  Regular  College  Work. — Credit  will  be  given 
in  the  College,  to  the  extent  of  one  unit  for  each  course,  for 
any  course  in  the  following  list  except  Nos.  2,  3  and  4, 
provided  the  course  is  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
instructor  in  charge,  and  a  satisfactory  examination  is 
passed.  When  any  course  is  taken  by  a  student  regularly 
matriculated  in  the  College,  or  by  a  candidate  for  admis- 
sion, for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  condition,  such  student 
must  give  notice  of  that  intention  and  must  take  a  special 
examination,  at  the  close  of  the  Summer  School  course, 
covering  the  whole  ground  of  the  regular  College  course  in 
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which  he  is  conditioned;  or  he  may  at  his  option  defer  the 
examination  until  the  time  regularly  appointed  by  the  Col- 
lege for  the  re-examination  of  conditioned  students. 

Mathematics  i.  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics. — 
The  historical  development  of  numbers,  integral  and  fractional, 
positive  and  negative,  rational  and  irrational,  real  and  imaginary. 
Number  systems ;  in  particular,  the  decimal  and  duodecimal  systems. 
The  conception  of  number  with  savages  and  children.  A  compara- 
tive study  of  different  methods  of  presenting  the  subject  of  arith- 
metic, especially  Grube's  method  and  the  spiral  system.  In  algebra, 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  securing  a  better  insight 
into  fundamental  processes  and  results.  Observational  geometry; 
the  axioms  of  geometry;  the  difference  between  Euclidean  and  non- 
Euclidean  geometry.  Laboratory  methods  of  teaching  elementary 
Mathematics.  Consideration  of  the  amount  of  Mathematics  to  be 
given  in  each  grade  of  elementary  schools,  and  in  secondary  schools, 
with  special  reference  to  the  tendency  to  uniform  requirements  for 
admission  to  colleges  and  universities.  In  each  branch,  a  few  of 
the  more  important  topics  will  be  treated  with  reference  to  the  best 
modes  of  presentation.  The  importance  and  utility  of  mathematical 
study.     Daily,  at  9.     Room  121.     Professor  Schwatt. 

Mathematics  2.  Elementary  Algebra.  (To  Quadratics.) — A 
review  of  the  fundamental  processes  of  Algebra  up  to  and  including 
simultaneous  equations  of  the  first  degree.  Especial  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  principles  underlying  the  different  algebraic  processes. 
The  course  is  not  intended  for  beginners  in  Algebra,  but  will  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
subject.  It  will  cover  the  ground  of  the  entrance  requirements  in 
Mathematics  A.  Fisher  and  Schwatt's  Secondary  Algebra.  Daily, 
at  II.     Room  121.     Professor  Schwatt. 

Mathematics  3.  Elementary  Algebra.  (Quadratics  and  beyond.) 
— The  work  in  this  course  will  be  carried  on  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  Course  2.  The  ground  covered  will  be  Quadratic  Equations 
with  one  unknown  quantity,  simultaneous  quadratics,  problems, 
equations  solved  like  quadratics,  the  theory  of  quadratic  expressions, 
arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions,  the  binomial  theorem 
for  positive  whole  exponents,  etc.  Fisher  and  Schwatt's  Secondary 
Algebra.    Daily,  at  12.     Room  117.     Mr.  Chambers. 

Mathematics  4.  Plane  Geometry. — A  rapid  review  of  the  funda- 
mental propositions,  together  with  the  discussion  and  solution  of 
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a  large  number  of  original  exercises.  Schultze  and  Sevenoak's 
Geometry.    Daily,  at  lo.    Room  119.     Professor  Hali^ett. 

Preparation  required — Plane  Geometry. 

Mathematics  5.  Solid  Geometry. — Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  working  out  of  original  exercises  and  numerical  prob- 
lems. Schultze  and  Sevenoak's  Geometry.  Daily,  at  9.  Room  117. 
Mr.  Chambers. 

Preparation  required — Plane  Geometry. 

Mathematics  6.  Advanced  Algebra. — Permutations  and  combi- 
nations, probability,  variables  and  limits;  undetermined  coefficients; 
continued  fractions ;  summation  of  series ;  determinants ;  theory  of 
the  solution  of  numerical  equations.  Fisher  and  Schwatt's  Higher 
Algebra.    Daily,  at  9.     Room  119.     Professor  Hai.i,ett. 

Preparation  required — Algebra,  through  quadratic  equations. 

Mathematics  7.  Plane  Trigonometry. — A  course  for  beginners; 
Crawley's  Elements  of  Trigonometry  (second  edition)  and  Tables 
of  Logarithms.     Daily,  at  10.     Room  13.     Professor  Safford. 

Preparation  required — Elementary  Algebra  and   Plane  Geometry. 

Mathematics  8.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. — This 
course  is  intended  for  those  who  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry.  The  more  advanced  parts  of 
Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  including  some  discussion  of 
De  Moivre's  theorem  and  hyperbolic  functions  will  form  the  subject 
matter  of  the  course.  Crawley's  Elements  of  Trigonometry  (second 
edition)  and  Tables  of  Logarithms.  Daily,  at  11.  Room  117. 
Mr.  Chambers. 

Mathematics  9.  Analytic  Geometry. — The  fundamental  proper- 
ties of  the  conic  sections,  and  a  brief  introduction  to  the  geometry 
of  three  dimensions.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  solution 
of  problems.  Bailey  and  Woods'  Analytic  Geometry.  Daily,  at  9. 
Room  13.     Professor  Safford. 

Preparation  required — Algebra,  through  quadratics,  and  Plane 
Trigonometry. 

Mathematics  id.  Differential  Calculus. — Granville's  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus.  The  character  of  the  course  is  indicated  by 
the  text-book  used.    Daily,  at  10.    Room  121.     Professor  Schwatt. 

Preparation  required — Plane  Trigonometry;  Analytic  Geometry. 

Mathematics  ii.  Integral  Calculus. — Granville's  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus.  The  course  will  include  applications  to 
Geometry  and  Mechanics.  Daily,  at  12.  Room  119.  Professor 
Hai,i.ett. 
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May  be  taken  only  in  conjunction  with  Course  lo,  unless  the 
student  is  famihar  with  the  principles  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus. 

Courses  Open  to  Graduates  and  Undergraduates. 

The  following  courses  will  be  given  daily,  at  hours  to  be  assigned : 

Mathematics  12.  Definite  Integrals. — Integrability  of  continuous 
and  discontinuous  functions.  Beta  and  Gamma  functions.  Evalua- 
tion of  definite  integrals.  Expansion  of  functions  and  summation 
of  series  by  means  of  definite  integrals.  The  functions  of  Bessel, 
Laplace  and  Lame.     Professor  Schwatt. 

Mathematics  13.  Differential  Equations. — Ordinary  and  partial 
differential  equations,  with  applications  to  Geometry  and  Mechanics. 
Murray's  Differential  Equations.     Professor  Safford. 

Mathematics  14.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable. 
Introductory  course.  Geometrical  representation  of  complex  quan- 
tities. Cauchy's  theory.  Algebraic  functions.  Riemann  surfaces. 
Professor  HaleetT. 

MUSIC. 

Hugh  Archibald  Clarke,  Mus.Doc.,  Professor  of  the 
Science  of  Music. 

Music  i.  Course  in  Harmony. — Formation  of  scales,  of  chords 
and  their  inversions;  of  dissonant  chords,  their  progressions  and 
resolutions.  Melody;  accompaniment.  The  simpler  lyric  forms. 
The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  the  appropriate  places:  the 
acoustic  basis  of  music ;  the  history  of  the  modern  scales ;  the  begin- 
nings of  harmony,  the  change  from  the  "contrapuntal"  to  the  "har- 
monic" method  of  musical  construction. 

This  course  is  equivalent  to  the  first  year  of  the  regular  course 
in  Music.  Daily,  at  10.  Room  3  (third  floor,  south  corridor),  Uni- 
versity Library. 

Music  2.  Course  in  Strict  Counterpoint. — Open  to  students  who 
have  taken  Music  i.  This  course  is  equivalent  to  the  second  year 
of  the  regular  course  in  Music.  Daily,  at  9.  Room  3,  University 
Library. 

The  Combs  Broad  Street  Conservatory  of  Music  will 
supplement  these  theoretical  courses  with  practical  work, 
consisting  of  Private  Lessons  in  Piano,  Class  Lessons  in 
Technic  and  Pedagogy,  and  Class  Lessons  in  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint.     Daily,  in  Logan  Hall. 


PEDAGOGY. 

A.  Duncan  Yocum,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Pedagogy. 

SpEciai.  Le:cturers  in   Pedagogy. 

SamueIv  T.  Dutton,  Superintendent  of  Horace  Mann 
School,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 

John  P.  Garbkr,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  Philadelphia. 

John  Kennedy,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

M.  Vincent  O'Shea,  B.L.,  Professor  of  Science  and  Art 
of  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

J.  M.  Rice,  Ph.D.,  Editor  of  The  Forum,  New  York  City. 

Julia  Rich  man.  District  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
New  York  City. 

Nathan  C.  Schae^EER,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Education,  Pennsylvania. 

T.  D.  Sensor,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
New  Jersey. 

W.  A.  Stecher,  G.G.,  Director  of  Physical  Education  in 
Public  Schools,   Philadelphia. 

M.  Bates  Stephens,  A.M.,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Maryland. 

Instructors  in  School  oe  Observation. 

Elizabeth    B.   Davidson,    Second   Grade.     Supervisor   of 

Writing,  Friends'  Schools,  Philadelphia. 
M.   Frances   Freeland,   Fourth  Grade.     Assistant  Critic 

Teacher,  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Harriet  B.  Keller,  Fifth  Grade.     Supervising  Principal, 

Torresdale  School,  Philadelphia. 
Persis  K.  Miller,  Sixth  Grade.     Supervisor  of  Practice 

Work,  Public  Schools,  Baltimore. 
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Lillian  E.  Rogers,  Seventh  Grade.  Teacher,  Seventh 
Grade,  Horace  Mann  School,  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University. 

Eva  T.  Se:abrook,  Third  Grade.  Supervising  Principal, 
Passaic,  N.  J. 

Charles  A.  Wagner,  A.B.,  Eighth  Grade  and  Principal. 
Professor  of  Pedagogy,  State  Normal  School,  West 
Chester,  Pa. 

Helen  Keith  Yerkes,  First  Grade.  Supervising  Principal, 
George  H.  Thomas  Combined  Primary  School,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Five  courses  are  offered  in  Pedagogy.  Courses  i  and  2 
correspond  to  courses  offered  in  the  College  and  in  the 
College  Courses  for  Teachers.  Courses  3,  4  and  5  are  given 
only  in  the  Summer  School  and  have  been  specially  planned 
to  meet  the  needs  of  school  superintendents,  supervisors, 
principals  and  grade  teachers.  The  satisfactory  completion 
of  either  Course  i,  2  or  4  will  count  as  one  unit  credit  in 
the  College,  or  when  supplemented  by  individual  work, 
may  be  credited  in  the  Graduate  School.  Course  5  will 
count  as  an  additional  unit  of  credit  in  the  College  if  taken 
in  connection  with  Course  2. 

The  School  of  Observation,  to  which  Courses  i  and  3  are 
closely  related,  is  fully  described  under  Course  5,  whose  dis- 
cussions will  be  based  solely  upon  its  work.  The  charge  for 
either  Courses  i,  2,  3,  4  or  5  is  $15  if  but  one  course  in  the 
Summer  School  is  taken,  and  $10  for  each  additional  course. 
Students  taking  Course  5  will  be  admitted  to  the  School 
of  Observation  without  an  extra  fee;  those  not  taking 
Course  5,  but  registered  for  some  other  Summer   School 
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on  special  reference  in  the  Powers'  Alcove  of  the  University 
Library. 

Pedagogy  i.  General  Educational  Method. — This  course,  while 
planned  to  test  and  interpret  the  work  of  the  School  of  Observation, 
also  deals  with  the  problems  of  secondary  education.  It  is  therefore 
open  to  both  elementary  and  high  school  teachers.  It  discusses 
General  Educational  Method  as  conditioned  by  the  educational  aim, 
by  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  material  of  instruction  and 
by  such  ps3xhological  facts  as  apply  to  mankind  in  general,  and 
particular  classes  under  common  instruction.  General  educational 
principles  are  developed  and  analyzed,  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  applicable  to  various  special  branches  discussed,  and  suffi- 
cient application  made  in  special  method  to  exemplify  their  use. 
Daily,  at  3  p.  m.  Room  3,  Third  Floor,  University  Library.  Pro- 
fessor YOCUM. 

Pedagogy  2.  History  of  Education. — This  course  seeks  to  trace 
the  development  of  ideas  and  institutions  rather  than  to  epitomize 
the  whole  body  of  educational  theories  and  systems  produced  by  past 
civilizations.  Hence,  while  beginning  with  the  educational  history 
of  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome,  and  ending  with  that  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  includes  only  those  details  which  most  directly  serve  to 
explain  the  education  of  the  present.  Much  illustrative  material 
is  used  with  a  view  to  concentrating  attention  on  the  larger  and 
more  significant  truths  that  are  frequently  confused  with  the  petty 
characteristics  of  some  unimportant  epoch.  Daily,  at  11.  Room  3, 
Third  Floor,  University  Library.     Professor  Yocum. 

Pedagogy  3.  The  Physical  Education  of  Children. — The  object 
of  this  course  is  not  to  train  special  teachers  and  physical  instruc- 
tors, but  to  give  principals  and  grade  teachers  intelligent  grasp  of  a 
phase  of  school  work  that  is  becoming  increasingly  important.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  physical  education  are  practically  dis- 
cussed and  exemplified  by  daily  gymnastic  drill  and  organized  play 
in  the  School  of  Observation.  Students  taking  the  course  are  given 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  exercises  for  each  grade; 
they  also  serve  as  assistants  in  the  daily  gymnastic  work  and  plays 
of  the  Observation  School  pupils.  Daily,  at  10.  Newton  Grammar 
School,  38th  and  Woodland  Avenue.     Mr.  Stecher. 
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The  academic  work  most  characteristic  of  each  grade 
will  be  taught  by  the  teacher  in  charge,  under  the  observa- 
tion of  the  students  specially  interested  in  it.  No  practice 
work  by  students  will  be  permitted.  The  observation 
work  will  be  so  planned  that  students  interested  in  the 
work  of  a  particular  grade  will  also  come  in  touch  with 
that  of  adjacent  grades,  while  supervisors  and  others 
wishing  to  observe  more  generally  will,  during  the  course 
of  the  term,  be  admitted  to  all  grades.  In  addition  to  the 
academic  work,  all  school  activities  proper  to  vacation  will 
be  given  emphasis.  The  daily  opening  exercises  will 
include  short,  but  impressive,  selections  from  masterpieces 
of  instrumental  music  given  by  members  of  the  Combs  Con- 
servatory. ''Busy  work"  will  figure  largely  in  the  program. 
Visits  will  be  made  to  the  Commercial  and  University 
Museums  and  to  local  points  of  historical  interest.  School 
gardens  have  been  planned  in  the  University  Botanical 
Gardens,  just  opposite  the  School.  Franklin  Field  will 
be  utilized  for  out-door  sports.  Physical  Education  and 
Organized  Play  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  StechER. 
Dr.  CoRNELi.  will  serve  as  Medical  Inspector  of  the  School. 
The  probable  location  of  Professor  Witmer's  Psychological 
Clinic  in  the  same  building  will  ensure  opportunity  for  the 
treatment  and  study  of  backward  children. 

While  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  grade  will  be  strictly 
limited  to  thirty,  effort  will  be  made  to  have  them  representa- 
tive of  the  typical  school  group.  Artificial  conditions  will  be 
eliminated  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  in  a  Model  School. 
The  teachers  in  charge  are  not  mere  theorists,  but  trained 
workers  familiar  with  the  discouraging  conditions  which 
teachers  have  to  meet.  One  of  them,  for  example,  has 
charge  of  a  school  in  which  98  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are 
foreigners. 
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The  schedule  of  Observation  Work  for  each  student  will 
be  planned  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  the  Summer 
School,  and  will  be  required  for  admission  to  the  School  of 
Observation.  In  order  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  inter- 
ference with  school  work  resulting  from  the  presence  of 
visitors,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exclude  all  who  are  not 
enrolled  in  Course  5  or  who  have  not  paid  the  admission  fee. 

The  session  of  the  School  will  be  daily,  except  Saturdays, 
from  9  A.  M.  to  12  M.,  in  the  Newton  Grammar  School, 
corner  of  Woodland  Avenue  and  Thirty-eighth  Street. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Edgar  Arthur  Singer,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Philosophy. 

Phii^osophy  I.  Logic. — Lectures  and  Problems.  This  course 
presents,  first,  the  traditional  logic  founded  on  Aristotle,  then  fol- 
lows recent  developments  in  the  algebra  of  logic,  with  applications 
to  mathematics  and  experimental  science.  This  course  is  equivalent 
to  Philosophy  561  in  the  College  and  counts  one  unit.  Daily,  at  9. 
Phil.  Sem.  Room  (Library). 

Philosophy  2.  Development  of  Natural  Science. — Lectures  and 
selected  sources.  World-view  of  Greek  mythology;  growth  of 
materialism  (Thales  to  Democritus)  ;  purpose  in  nature  (Plato 
and  Aristotle)  ;  the  mechanical  ideal  (Newton  to  present  day)  ; 
contemporar}^  theory  of  purposeful  mechanism.  Daily,  at  10.  Phil. 
Sem.  Room   (Library). 

PHYSICS. 

Horace  Clark  Richards,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Physics. 
Robert  Harbison  Hough,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
Harold  Charles  Barker,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

The  courses  in  Physics  will  be  given  in  the  Randal  Mor- 
gan Laboratory  of  Physics,  Thirty-fourth  street  below 
Walnut.     This  laboratory  contains  ample  facilities  for  lee- 
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ture  and  experimental  work.  The  courses  offered  may  be 
classified  under  two  heads :  General  Physics  and  Experi- 
mental Physics. 

Physics  i.  General  Physics. — This  is  a  three-hour  course,  the 
time  being  divided  between  lecture  and  informal  conference  or 
recitation.  The  reference  book  will  be  Gage's  Principles  of  Physics^ 
revised  by  Goodspeed.  Knowledge  of  Plane  Trigonometry  is 
recommended. 

An  essential  feature  of  this  course  will  be  the  continued  effort  to 
demonstrate  experimentally  all  the  general  principles  of  the  subject, 
as  well  as  very  many  of  the  lesser  details  often  passed  over  in  such 
a  course  for  the  lack  of  necessary  apparatus.  The  department  is 
fortunate  in  being  equipped  with  much  of  the  finest  demonstration 
apparatus  that  can  be  devised,  and  this  will  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  those  wishing  a  broad  experimental  lecture  course  in  Physics. 
Much  of  the  acoustic  apparatus,  for  example,  was  made  by  the  late 
Rudolph  Konig,  and  is  the  best  that  can  be  produced. 

In  the  case  of  qualified  students,  this  course  is  accepted  as  an 
equivalent  of  6oi  in  the  College  and  counts  two  units.  Daily,  lO 
to  I.     Professor  Richards. 

The  fee  for  this  course  is  $30. 

Physics  2.  Experimental  Physics. — This  course  presupposes 
some  knowledge  of  General  Physics,  as  well  as  of  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry. The  purpose  of  the  course  is,  first,  to  render  the  student 
familiar  with  Physical  Law  by  experimental  work  in  the  laboratory, 
and,  secondly,  to  develop  the  theory  and  practice  of  physical 
measurements.  The  course  consists  of  a  daily  lecture,  followed  by 
three  hours  of  laboratory  practice.  The  lecturer  discusses  the  work 
to  be  carried  out  in  the  laboratory,  and  this  instruction  is  amplified 
by  personal  consultation  with  the  instructor  and  his  criticism  of 
the  student's  records  of  observation.  This  course  is  equivalent  to 
Physics  602  in  the  College  and  counts  two  and  one-half  units. 
Daily,  1.30  to  5.30.    Dr.  Barker. 

The  fee  for  this  course  is  $30. 

Physics  4.  A  laboratory  course  consisting  of  selected  experi- 
ments covering  the  whole  subject  of  Physics  in  a  general  way. 
This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  to 
teach  elementary  Laboratory  Physics  and  who  are  not  prepared 
for  Physics  2,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  offer  Laboratory  Physics 
as  a  college  entrance  requirement.     It  will  cover  laboratory  work 
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required  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  One  hour 
will  be  devoted  to  lecture  and  discussion  of  experiments  and  two 
hours  to  the  work  in  the  laboratory.    Daily,  1.30  to  4.30.    Dr.  Hough. 

The  fee  for  this  course  is  $25. 

Physics  9.  Theory  of  Magnetism  and  Electricity. — This  course 
begins  with  an  experimental  demonstration  of  the  fundamental 
phenomena,  followed  by  an  investigation  of  the  properties  of  the 
electro-static  field.  The  magnetic  field  is  similarly  treated,  the 
two  fields  being  carefully  compared  and  contrasted.  The  principal 
properties  of  electrostatics  are  then  developed,  following  by  a  like 
study  of  the  electric  current  and  its  properties ;  magnetic  induction, 
electromagnetism  and  its  applications.  Whetham's  Experimental 
Electricity  is  recommended  for  constant  reference.  This  course  is 
equivalent  to  Physics  619  in  the  College  and  counts  two  units. 
Daily,  11  to  i.     Dr.  Hough. 

The  fee  for  this  course  is  $25. 

Courses  Open  to  Graduates  and  Undergraduates. 

Physics  3.  Advanced  Laboratory  Work. — For  those  who  have 
had  Course  2,  or  its  equivalent,  an  advanced  laboratory  course  of 
three  hours  is  offered.  This  course  may  be  modified  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  individual  student.  Experiments  are  taken  up  of  a  more 
advanced  character  than  those  given  under  Course  2,  By  performing 
a  satisfactory  amount  of  work,  students  properly  qualified  may  obtain 
credit  for  Course  603  in  the  College  (one  and  one-half  units)  or  for 
Physics  6  of  the  Graduate  School  (one  unit).  Daily,  2.30  to  5.30. 
Dr.  Barker. 

The  fee  for  this  course  is  $20. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

LiGHTNER  WiTMER,   Ph.D.,   Professor  of   Psychology. 
Edwin     Burkett     TwitmyER,     Assistant     Professor     of 

Psychology. 
Jacob  Daniel  Heilman,  Assistant  in  Psychology. 

Lecturer. 

Seymour  DeWitt  Ludlum,  Instructor  in  Neuro-pathology, 
and  Neurologist  to  the  Psychological  Clinic. 
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The  courses  in  Psychology  will  be  given  in  the  Laboratory 
of  Psychology,  which  is  situated  in  the  west  end  of  College 
Hall.  The  entire  laboratory  equipment  will  be  available 
during  the  session  of  the  Summer  School.  The  laboratory 
will  comprise  two  lecture  rooms,  equipped  for  use  as 
general  laboratories  also;  a  seminar  and  reading  room,  in 
which  is  kept  the  department  library,  including  all  psycho- 
logical periodicals;  a  work  shop,  for  the  manufacture  of 
apparatus;  a  photographic  dark  room;  two  rooms  which 
will  be  equipped  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  Psychological 
Clinic  and  as  a  training  school  for  a  small  class  of  backward 
children;  and  seven  other  rooms  equipped  for  the  mental 
and  physical  examination  of  children  and  for  research. 

The  laboratory  and  lecture  courses  will  be  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides,  models  and  other  apparatus  of  demonstration. 

At  the  daily  session  of  the  Psychological  Clinic,  children 
will  be  shown  presenting  mental  and  physical  defects  often 
seen  in  school  children.  It  is  proposed  to  make  the  student 
familiar  with  the  types  of  backward  children  that  can  be 
returned  to  the  grades  after  being  trained  in  special  schools 
for  a  time,  with  other  types  that  must  be  permanently 
taught  in  schools  or  classes  for  backward  and  deficient 
children,  and  with  still  other  types,  not  infrequently  found 
in  public  schools,  that  should  be  sent  to  special  institutions 
for  the  feeble-minded,  the  deaf  and  the  blind. 

While  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  present  at  the  Clinic 
truants  and  other  disciplinary  cases  and  juvenile  delin- 
quents, students  who  are  interested  in  this  phase  of  the 
work  with  retarded  children  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  Detention  Home  and  the 
House  of  Refuge. 

Visits  may  also  be  made  to  institutions  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Philadelphia  for  the  training  of  deaf,  blind,  and 
mentally-deficient  children. 
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These  courses  are  all  of  the  grade  of  University  courses 
offered  to  mixed  classes  of  College  and  graduate  students. 
With  the  exception  of  Psychology  5  and  6,  they  may  be 
taken  with  profit  by  students  without  special  training  in 
psychology.  The  essential  prerequisite  for  intelligent 
work  in  modern  psychology,  especially  in  the  direction  of 
such  specific  courses  of  instruction  as  are  here  offered,  is  a 
training  in  laboratory  methods.  This  particular  training 
many  college  graduates  and  some  instructors  of  psychology 
do  not  possess.  For  this  reason,  it  is  possible  to  offer 
courses  in  psychology  of  such  character  as  to  appeal  to 
many  intructors  and  graduate  students,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  may  be  pursued  with  profit  by  educators  who 
are  in  positions  of  supervision,  by  grade  teachers  and 
teachers  of  special  classes  of  children,  by  social  workers 
and  probation  officers  connected  with  the  Juvenile  Court 
or  the  truancy  department  of  city  schools.  For  students 
who  have  had  introductory  work  in  psychology  involving 
laboratory  work,  courses  in  advanced  experimental 
psychology  (Course  5)  and  advanced  child  psychology 
(Course  6)  are  offered. 

A  credit  of  one  unit  will  be  given,  in  either  the  College 
or  the  Graduate  School,  for  each  of  these  courses,  except 
Course  5,  for  which  two  or  three  credits  may  be  given. 
To  obtain  this  credit,  the  student  must  hand  in,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  course,  a  satisfactory  note-book  and  pass  a 
written  examination.  The  note-book  and  the  examination 
must  equal,  in  quality  and  quantity,  those  that  are  required 
of  students  in  the  College  or  the  Graduate  School.  No 
graduate  credit  will  be  given  for  a  lecture  course  unless 
credit  can  also  be  given  for  a  laboratory  course  (Course 
3  or  4).  These  laboratory  courses  are  recommended  for 
all  students  as  introductory  to  work  in  every  branch  of 
psychology. 
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The  fee  for  a  single  course  in  Psychology  is  $15;  for 
two  courses,  $25 ;  for  three  courses,  $35 ;  for  four  or  more 
courses,  $40. 

PsYCHOivOGY  I.  Modern  Psychology. — A  course  of  lectures  pre- 
senting an  outline  of  the  problems  and  theories  of  modern  psy- 
chology. 

Mental   Analysis. — An   analysis    of   perception   based    upon    the 
results    of  experimentation   and   introspection ;   the   role   of 
apperception,  memory,  attention  and  association;  perceptions 
of  space;  the  sense  organs;  the  physical  stimuli  or  objects 
of  perception. 
Mind  and  Body. — The  nature  of  the  will;  automatic  and  reflex 
movements;  inherited  instincts  and  acquired  habits;  impulse 
and    emotion;    the    structure    and    functions    of   the   human 
nervous  system. 
Mental   Synthesis. — The   permanent    effects     of    sensation     and 
movement  upon   the  brain;   sensory   after-images;   memory 
images ;    cerebration  and  association ;  organization  of  imagi- 
nation and  memory;  the  development  of  ideas,  the  intellect 
and  reason ;  the  growth  of  attention  and  will. 
Daily,  at  10.     Room  6.     Professor  Twitmyer. 

Psychology  2.  Child  Psychology. — A  course  of  lectures  on  meth- 
ods and  results.  Greater  attention  will  be  given  the  methods  which, 
like  the  clinical  and  statistical  methods,  are  capable  of  giving  re- 
sults when  employed  by  investigators  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
educational  work. 

The  Experimental  Method. — The  development  of  chronometry; 
the  personal  equation;  invention  of  the  chronograph  and 
the  chronoscope ;  measurement  of  the  time  it  takes  to  per- 
ceive, to  associate  ideas,  to  add  or  multiply,  to  apperceive 
complex  stimuli  as,  for  example,  words,  sentences,  etc. ; 
the  determination  of  threshold  values;  the  quality  of  asso- 
ciation; spelling  errors;  the  extension  of  the  experimental 
method  to  child  psychology  as  a  branch  of  comparative 
psychology. 
The  Statistical  Method. — The  history  of  its  origin;  Quetelet, 
Chadwick,  Fechner,  Darwin,  Galton ;  the  development  of 
anthropometric  tests;  the  psycho-physical  tests  of  Cattell; 
statistics  of  association  and  other  mental  processes;  sta- 
tistics of  defects  of  school  children. 
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The  Interrogatory  Methods. — Under  this  head  will  be  discussed 
(a)  introspection;  (b)  the  syllabus  of  general  interroga- 
tions; (c)  the  questionaire  or  syllabus  of  specific  questions; 
(d)  the  analytical  study  of  compositions,  drawings  and 
examination  papers. 

The  Genetic  Methods. — Under  this  head  will  be  discussed  (a) 
the  ontogenetic  method  as  developed  by  Darwin,  Preyer, 
Perez,  Moore,  Shinn  and  others,  which  attempts  a  scien 
tific  biography  of  an  individual  child,  or  which  may  be 
directed  to  the  examination  of  special  periods,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, adolescence;  (b)  the  phylogenetic  method,  which  is 
directed  to  the  study  of  the  development  of  civilized  races 
from  primitive  races  and  of  the  human  consciousness  and 
character  from  lower  forms;  (c)  the  method  of  compara- 
tive anatomy,  which  is  based  upon  the  correspondence  of 
mental  development  and  the  structure  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem; (d)  the  methods  employed  in  the  study  of  hereditary 
and  acquired  degeneracy,  for  example,  mentally  and  morally 
deficient  children,  criminals,  mental  disorders,  including  in- 
sanity, disorders  of  speech,  the  mental  dissolution  of  senes- 
cence. 

The  Clinical  Method. — The  history  of  its  origin ;  Pereire's  proof 
that  a  deaf  child  may  be  taught  to  talk;  Itard's  training  of 
the  wild  boy  of  Aveyron ;  Seguin's  first  class  of  feeble- 
minded children;  the  development  of  training  schools  for 
feeble-minded  children,  and  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the 
morally  delinquent;  the  present  status  of  the  problem  of 
backward  children ;  the  work  in  Germany,  England  and 
the  United  States;  the  necessity  of  familiarity  with  the 
clinical  method  for  the  grade  teacher,  and  especially  for 
educators  in  positions  requiring  supervision ;  an  outline  of 
the  requirements  of  a  clinical  examination  and  record; 
illustrative  cases. 

The  Systematic  Record  of  Unrestricted  Observations. — Children 
in  the  Home,  at  School,  on  the  Street,  at  Play,  etc. 

The  Examination  of  the  Literature  of  Child  Life. — Under  this 
head  will  be  mentioned  (a)  biographies;  (b)  autobiogra- 
phies; (c)  artistic  interpretations  of  childhood;  (d)  naive 
conceptions  of  child  life,  for  example,  in  general  literature. 
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tales    of    parents,    comic    stories,    folk    lore,    tradition    and 
history. 

Daily,  at  9.    Room  6.     Professor  Wither. 

Psychology  3.  Analytical  Psychology. — Laboratory  course.  The 
object  of  this  course  is  to  demonstrate,  by  the  use  of  simple  ex- 
periments, the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of  psychology. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  a  series  of  illustrative  experi- 
ments will  be  performed  by  each  student  and  described  and  com- 
mented upon  in  the  laboratory  note-book.  In  addition  to  the  hours 
of  class  work,  students  will  be  directed  in  the  prosecution  of  as  much 
individual  work  as  each  has  time  and  inclination  to  do.  Laboratory 
Manual:  Witmer's  Analytical  Psychology.  Daily,  1.30  to  3.30. 
Room  106.     Mr.  Heilman. 

Psychology  4.  Physiological  Psychology. — Laboratory  course. 
The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  the  sense 
organs  and  the  organs  of  movement.  Each  student  will  be  supplied 
with  models  and  photographs  for  study,  and  with  prepared  speci- 
mens of  the  human  and  ox  brain  for  dissection.  A  course  of  experi- 
ments will  be  conducted  on  the  excitation  of  muscle  and  nerve,  and 
on  reflexive,  instinctive  and  volitional  actions.  Daily,  1.30  to  3.30. 
Room  6.     Professor  Twitmyer. 

Psychology  5.  Advanced  Experimental  Psychology. — Double 
Course.  Seminar  and  laboratory  course.  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  acquaint  more  advanced  students  with  the  general 
methods  of  experimentation.  Selected  topics  are  studied  experiment- 
ally, and  original  authorities  and  the  results  of  recent  research  con- 
sulted. Text-book:  Titchener's  "Manual  of  Experimental  Psy- 
chology." One  hour  seminar  and  two  or  four  hours'  laboratory 
work.  Hours  will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  stu- 
dents taking  the  course.  Research  Rooms  of  the  Laboratory. 
Professor  Twitmyer. 

Psychology  6.  Advanced  Child  Psychology. — A  seminar  course 
for  guidance  in  individual  work.  Concurrent  with  Course  7.  One 
hour — at  a  time  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  students  taking  the 
course.     Room  10,     Professor  Wither  and  Mr.  Heilman. 

Psychology  7.  The  Psychological  Clinic. — Children  will  be  ex- 
amined in  the  presence  of  the  students  taking  this  course.  The 
object  of  the  course  is  to  illustrate  various  mental  and  physical 
defects  found  in  school  children,  to  discuss  the  causes,  to  point 
out  the  nature  of  the  consequent  retardation  and  to  propose  appro- 
priate treatment.     The  course  will  also  serve  to  make  the  student 
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acquainted  with  the  methods  of  examination.     Daily,  at  ii.     Room 
no.    Professor  Witmer  and  Dr.  Ludi^um. 

SPANISH. 

Donald  Mackenzie,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Romance 
Languages  and  Literature. 

Spanish. — This  course  is  intended  for  beginners,  to  enable  them 
to  read  easy  Spanish  and  to  write  simple  sentences.  It  consists  of 
a  thorough  drill  in  Spanish  grammar,  with  oral  and  written  exercises. 
Easy  Spanish  texts  will  be  read  to  give  the  beginner  facility  in  rapid 
reading  at  sight,  with  exercises  in  conversation  based  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  texts  read.  Text-books:  Hills  and  Ford,  Spanish 
Grammar;  Le  Sage,  Gil  Bias  de  Santillana;  Alarcon,  Bl  Capitdn 
Veneno;  Moratin,  El  Si  de  las  Ninas.  This  course  is  equivalent  to 
one  unit  of  Spanish  671  in  the  College.  Daily,  at  9.  Room  206. 
Mr.  Mackenzie. 


CONDENSED  ROSTER  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

9    A.    M. 

Chemistry — (i)  Elementary  Chemistry. 

English — (3)    College    Entrance    Requirements,    B;    (9)    Modem 

Essayists. 
French — (7)   French  Literature. 
German — (2)  Beginners'  Course  in  Reading  German;   (7)   Scientific 

German. 
History — (i)  Medieval  History. 

Latin — (3)   Caesar's  Gallic  War;   (4)  Cicero's  Orations. 
Mathematics — (i)    The    Teaching    of     Elementary     Mathematics; 

(5)    Solid    Geometry;    (6)    Advanced    Algebra;    (9)    Analytic 

Geometry. 
Music — (2)   Course  in  Strict  Counterpoint. 
Pedagogy — (4)   Current  Educational  Topics. 
Philosophy — (i)  Logic. 
Psychology — (2)  Child  Psychology. 
Spanish — (i)   Beginners'  Course. 

ID  A.    M. 

Chemistry — (2)  Qualitative  Analysis. 
English — (i)   Composition   (ist  year). 
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French — (i)   Elementary  French;    (5)   Advanced  Scientific  French. 
German — (i)     Elementary     German;     (4)     Intermediate     German 

Reading. 
History^ (3)  History  of  England  during  the  Tudor  Period. 
Latin — (2)  Beginners'  Course;    (6)   Prose  Composition. 
Mathematics— (4)    Plane    Geometry;    (7)     Plane     Trigonometry; 

(10)   Dififerential  Calculus. 
Music — (i)   Course  in  Harmony. 
Pedagogy— (3)   The  Physical  Education  of  Children;    (4)    Current 

Educational  Topics. 
Philosophy — (2)  Development  of  Natural  Science. 
Physics — (i)  General  Physics. 
Psychology — (i)   Modern  Psychology. 


II    A.    M. 

Engush — (10)   History  of  the  English  Language. 

French — (2)    Beginners'   Course  in   French   Reading;    (6)    French 

Conversation. 
German — (3)    Intermediate    German    Grammar    and    Composition; 

(5)  Advanced  Scientific  German. 
Greek — (i)   Beginners'  Course. 
History — (2)   Roman  History. 
Latin — (i)   General  Course — Illustrated. 
Mathematics — (2)    Elementary    Algebra     (to     Quadratics)  ;     (8) 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
Pedagogy — (2)   History  of  Education. 
Physics — (9)  Theory  of  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Psychology — (7)  The  Psychological  Clinic. 


12  m. 

English — (2)  Composition  (2d  year). 

French — (3)  Intermediate  French  Grammar;  (4)  Advanced  French. 

German — (6)     Course    in    German    Conversation;     (8)     Advanced 

Course  in  German  Conversation  and  Theme  Writing. 
Greek — (2)    Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
History — (4)    Territorial    Expansion    of   the   United    States    in    its 

Relation  to   Slavery,    1783-1850. 
Latin— (5)   Vergil's  Mneid. 
Mathematics — (3)  Elementary  Algebra ;  (11)  Integral  Calculus. 
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2  P.    M. 

Pedagogy — (5)   Seminar  in  Elementary  Education. 
1.30  p.  M.  TO  3.30  p.  M. 

Psychology — (3)    Analytical   Psychology;    (4)    Physiological   Psy- 
chology. 

1.30  p.  M.  To  4.30  p.  M. 
Physics — (4)  Laboratory  Course. 

1.30  p.  M.  TO  5.30  p.  M. 
Physics — (2)   Experimental  Physics. 

3  P-  M. 

Pedagogy — (i)   General  Educational  Method. 

Courses  in  Italian  will  be  given  at  hours  arranged  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  students. 


PROGRAM  OF  LECTURES  AND  EXCURSIONS. 

As  it  is  impossible  at  the  time  of  publication  of  the  Summer 
School  Circular  to  announce  the  program  of  lectures  and  enter- 
tainments for  1908,  the  program  of  1907  is  inserted  as  a  suggestion 
to  the  prospective  students  of  what  may  be  expected  this  year. 

Wednesday,  July  10,  8.00  p.  m. — General  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  School.  Addresses  of  welcome.  Provost  Charles  C.  Harrison 
and  Vice-Provost  Edgar  F.  Smith.  Auditorium,  Houston  Hall. 
Reception  by  Provost  and  Vice-Provost  immediately  following  the 
addresses. 

Thursday,  July  11,  8.00  p.  m. — "Sound  and  Scales."  Professor 
Hugh  A.  Clarke. 

Saturday,  July  13,  8.30  a.  m. — Trip  to  Cramps'  Ship  Yard. 

Tuesday,  July  16,  8.00  p.  m. — Organ  recital.     Houston  Hall. 

Wednesday,  July  17,  7.30  p.  m. — Trip  to  Flower  Astronomical 
Observatory,  Upper  Darby. 

Thursday,  July  18,  8.00  p.  m. — Lecture.  "Greek  and  Ecclesiastical 
Music."     Professor  Hugh  A.  Clarke. 

Friday,  July  19,  3.00  p.  m.  to  5.00  p.  m. — The  Free  Museum  of 
Science  and  Art  will  be  open  for  inspection.  Thirty-third  and 
Spruce  Streets. 
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Saturday,  July  20,  8.30  a.  m. — An  omnibus  trip  to  historic  German- 
town,  including  the  Academy,  the  Washington,  the  Pastorius  and 
the  Chew  Houses,  and  other  places  on  the  site  of  the  Battle  of 
Germantown. 

Tuesday,  July  2Z,  8.00  p.  m. — Organ  recital.     Houston  Hall. 

Wednesday,  July  24,  3.00  p.  m. — Trip  to  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences. 

Thursday,  July  25,  8,00  p.  m. — Lecture.  "Troubadours  and 
Minstrels."    Professor  Hugh  A.  Clarke. 

Saturday,  July  27,  8.25  a.  m. — Trip  to  the  Philadelphia  House  of 
Refuge  at  Glen  Mills,  to  inspect  a  model  training  school  for  boys 
needing  mental  and  moral  discipline. 

9.00  A.  M. — Trip  to  Historic  Philadelphia,  including  Independence 
Hall,  Carpenters'  Hall,  Old  Swedes  Church,  the  Betsy  Ross  House, 
and  other  places  of  interest. 

Monday,  July  29,  3.00  p.  m.  to  5.00  p.  m.  The  Free  Museum  of 
Science  and  Art  will  be  open  for  inspection.  Thirty-third  and 
Spruce  Streets. 

Tuesday,  July  30,  8.00  p.  m. — Organ  Recital.     Houston  Hall. 

Wednesday,  July  31,  8.00  p.  m. — Illustrated  Lecture.  "Radio- 
Physics."     Professor  Arthur  W.  Goodspeed. 

Thursday,  August  i,  8.00  p.  m. — Lecture.  "The  Development  of 
Counterpoint  and  Harmony."     Professor  Hugh  A.  Clarke. 

Saturday,  August  3,  i.oo  p.  m. — Automobile  trip  to  Valley  Forge, 
visiting  the  Headquarters,  entrenchments,  redoubts,  and  the  location 
of  the  Regimental  Cantonments.  The  trip  will  pass  through  the 
most  attractive  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  and  will  cover  about  fifty 
miles. 

Tuesday,  August  6,  8.00  p.  m. — Organ  Recital.     Houston  Hall. 

Wednesday,  August  7,  8.00  p.  m. — Illustrated  Lecture.  "Switzer- 
land; the  Rise  of  Democracy."   Professor  William  E.  Lingelbach. 

Thursday,  August  8,  8.00  p.  m. — Lecture.  "The  Development  of 
Form."    Professor  Hugh  A.  Clarke. 

Saturday,  August  10,  9.00  a.  m.  to  12.00  m. — The  Free  Museum 
of  Science  and  Art  will  be  open  for  inspection.  Thirty-third  and 
Spruce  Streets. 

9.00  A.  M. — Trip  to  Fairmount  Park,  visiting  Horticultural  Hall 
and  Memorial  Hall  (including  the  Wilstach  Collection  of  paintings). 

Tuesday,  August  13,  8.00  p.  m. — Organ  Recital.     Houston  Hall. 

Thursday,  August  15,  8.00  p.  m. — Lecture.  "Modern  Music." 
Professor  Hugh  A.  Clarke. 


BOARD   AND   ROOMS 

In  the  Vicinity  of  the  University  AvaiTvAbi^e  During 
THE  Summer  Schooi.  Session  1908. 

Note. — The  University  assumes  no  responsibility  for  the  housing 
of  its  students  outside  of  its  own  dormitories.  There  are  now  open 
for  assignment  to  men  students  a  limited  number  of  good  rooms  in 
the  University  Dormitories.  These  will  be  shown  upon  request  at 
the  Dormitory  office,  and  be  assigned  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
applied  for  at  the  Bursar's  office,  Room  102,  College  Hall. 

The  following  list  of  names  and  addresses  where  rooms  only  or 
rooms  with  board,  and  in  some  cases  rooms  either  with  or  without 
board,  may  be  obtained,  has  been  prepared  for  the  convenience  of 
students.  The  Committee  on  Students'  Residences  desires  to  in- 
clude in  this  list  only  those  houses  which  oflfer  sanitary  and  whole- 
some quarters  at  reasonable  charges. 

The  prices  quoted  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  a 
room,  per  person,  both  with  or  without  board.  In  some  cases 
only  double  rooms  are  offered,  hence  the  price  for  a  single  occu- 
pant would  be  double  the  amount  indicated  in  the  column  giving 
prices  without  board.  Also  the  price  with  board  may  be  more  or 
less,  depending  upon  the  size  of  room  desired  and  whether  occu- 
pied by  one  or  two  students.  The  prices,  of  course,  are  approxi- 
mate and  are  merely  intended  to  indicate  the  general  scale  of  ex- 
penses in  each  case.  Students  should  take  the  precaution  to  have  a 
thorough  understanding,  if  possible,  in  writing,  as  to  terms  before 
engaging  quarters;  and  any  misunderstanding  on  this  subject,  as 
well  as  any  unfair  or  unsatisfactory  treatment  on  the  part  of  the 
boarding-house  proprietors,  should  be  reported  promptly  to  the 
Committee  on  Students'  Residences,  address :  College  Hall. 


Location  Name  of  Proprietor  Price  of  Room      Per    Person 

without  Board      with  Board 

H.    J.    Green $i.75-$4.oo 

M.   Haines    1.50-  2.50 

W.   H.   Doughenbaugh. .   1.50-  3.00 

D.    L.    Skinner 3.00-4.00 

L.    Hahman 2.00-  4.00 

J.    McGuire 1.75-2.50 

William  McCall 1.50 

J.  J.  O'Keefe 1.50-  3.00 

46 


3256  Chestnut    St.. 

..Mrs. 

3331  Chestnut    St.. 

. .  Mrs. 

3405  Chestnut  St. . . 

..Mrs. 

3435  Chestnut   St. . 

.  .  Mrs. 

4028  Chestnut    St. . 

. .  Miss 

3222  Sansom   St.*. . 

...Mrs. 

3232  Sansom  St 

. .  Mrs. 

3236  Sansom  St. . . . 

. .  Mrs. 
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lyocation  Name  of  Proprietor  Price  of  Room      Per  Person 

without  Board      with  Board 

3250  Sansom  St Mrs.    M.    Myrtetus 1.25-  2.50 

3258  Sansom  St Mrs.  W.  B.  Hallowell 2.00-  3.00 

3404  Sansom  St Mrs.    M.    Hardman 1.50-  2.00    $4.oo-$5.00 

3406  Sansom  St Mrs.   A.   Watts 1.50-  3.00 

3408  Sansom  St.*. . .  .Mrs.  E.  N.  Bull 

3416  Sansom  St Mrs.    H.    W.    Hunter 1.50-  3.00 

3422  Sansom  St Mrs.  T.  Thorpe 1.50-  3.00 

3424  Sansom  St.* Mrs.    A.   Baltz 1.50-  3.00 

3434  Sansom  St Mrs.    E.    Cunningham 1.25-  3.00 

3619  Sansom  St Mrs.    O.   Biernath 1.50-  2.00 

3726  Sansom  St E.  A.   Benton 1.50-  2.00 

3733  Sansom  St Mrs.   B.   Hafferty 1.25-  1.50 

3918  Sansom  St Mrs.  W.  T.   Swezey 2.00-  2.50 

3305  Walnut  St Mrs.   M.  Wilbraham 2.00-  4.00  6.00-  8.00 

3320  Walnut  St Mrs.  M.  E.  Eyre  5.00-  7.00 

3332  Walnut  St Mrs.  R.  J.  Bloomer 5.50-  6.00 

3336-38  Walnut  St. .  . Miss  M.  Betz   6.00-10.00 

3344-46  Walnut  St. . .  Mrs.    B.    Wood 1.50-  3.00  5.50-  7.00 

3407  Walnut  St Mrs.  H.  C.  Fuller  2.00-  2.50 

3443  Walnut  St Mrs.  M.  V.  Elliot  2.00-  6.00      6.00-  7.50 

3267  Locust  St Mrs.  E.  G.  Rhoades  1.75-  2.00 

3603  Locust  St Mrs.  M.  L.  Stafford   1.50-  4.00      6.00-  7.50 

3604  Locust  St Mrs.  P.   Hagy   1.50-  1.75 

3610  Locust  St Mrs.  M.  S.  Devine 1.50-  3.00  5.00-  6.50 

361 1  Locust  St Mrs.  B.  Creighton  1.50-  3.00  5.00 

3643  Locust  St Mrs.  C.  W.  Scott 6.00-  7.00 

3702  Locust  St Mrs.  J.   D.  Baxter 3.00-  6.00 

3704  Locust  St Mrs.  J.  D.  Johnson 2.00-  5.00      6.00 

3707  Locust  St Misses  Brazelle  and  Hodges.   1.50-  4.00      5.50-  7.00 

3709  Locust  St Mrs.  E.  C.  Karb  2.00-  2.50      5.50-  6.00 

3713  Locust  St Mrs.  F.  S.  McCartney  7.00 

3714  Locust  St Mrs.  S.  Stein  1.50-  4.00      5.00-  8.00 

3721  Locust  St Miss  C.  M.  Clarke 2.00-  5.00 

3739  Locust  St Mrs.  A.  H.  Kerr 2.00-  3.00      6.00-  7.00 

3733  Locust  St Mrs.  K.  A.  Connerton    2.50-  3.00 

3743  Locust  St Mrs.  E.  J.  Cubberly 1.50-  6.00      5.00-  8.00 

3943  Locust  St Miss  E.  C.  Knotwell 3.00-  4.00 

3718  Locust  St.* Mrs.  H.   Reardon    1.50-  3.00 

3267  Chancellor  St... Mrs.  C.  Harris  1.50 

3702  Spruce   St Mrs.  O.  B.  Coates   2.00-  4.00 

3704  Spruce   St.* A.  L.   Baker   2.00-2.50 

3706  Spruce   St Mrs.  L.  Rogers  2.00-  4.00      5.00-  6.00 

3708  Spruce   St Mrs.  F.  Albizitti  2.00-  2.50 

3727  Spruce   St Mrs.  J.  R.  Mitchell 1.75-  2.00 

3731  Spruce  St Mrs,  E.  J.  Baird 2.00-  2.50 

3735  Spruce   St Mrs.  J.  H.  Franklin 2.00-  3.00 

3743  Spruce   St.* Mrs.  C.  V.  Vickery   2.00-  4.00 

3801  Spruce   St.* Mrs.  E.  B.  Bonniwell  2.00 

3921  Pine  St Mrs.  C.  O.  Bennett   1.50-  2.00      5.00-  6.00 
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I^ocation  Name  of  Proprietor  Price  of  Roota      Per  Person 

without  Board     with  Board 

3931  Pine  St Mrs.  R.  D.  Neville  1.50-  2.00 

4312  Pine    St Miss  K.   Bunting   1.50-2.00 

102  S.  33d   St Mrs.  G.  Snyder   1.50-2.00 

116  S.  33d  St.* Mrs.  A.  Stewart  1.50-2.50 

122  S.  33d   St.* Miss  M.  J.  Duffin 5.50-  6.50 

223  S.  33d  St Mrs.  E.  V.  Maxwell   1.50-  3.00 

15  N.  34th  St Mrs.  A.  M.  Weaver   1.50-  2.00 

27  N.  34th  St Miss  T.   Zimmerman    1.50 

66  N.  34th  St Miss  L.  A.  Miller  2.50  5.00-  6.00 

117  S.  34th  St.* Mrs.  J.  Gleason  2.00-  4.00 

121  S.  34th  St Mrs.  S.  W.  Schaflfhauser   1.50-  2.00 

124  S.  34th  St Mrs.  J.  White   1.50-  3.00 

12  N.  36th  St Mrs.  J.   Ennis    1.50-  2.00      5.00-  7.00 

25  N.  36th  St.*. Mrs.  H.  G.  Farnham   1.50-  2.00      5.50 

38  N.  36th  St.* Mrs.  E.  Latshaw 1.50-  3.00      5.50-  6.00 

54  N.  36th  St Mrs.  A.  Busch  1.25-  2.00 

221   S.  36th  St Mrs.  H.  C.  Wiedeman 1.50-  4.00      4.50 

223  S.  37th  St Mrs.  W.  F.  Murphy  2.00-  2.50 

203  De  Kalb  Square.  Mrs.  Kleckner    2.00-  3.00 

213  De  Kalb  Square*  Mrs.  A.  M.  Baker   1.50-  2.00 

216  De  Kalb  Square.. Mrs.  E.  S.  Goodell   1.50 

113  S.  38th  St Mrs.   B.  Cross    6.50-  9.00 

117  S.  38th  St Mrs.  M.  E.  Gardner  8.00 

221  S.  38th  St Mrs.   Mathews    2.00-  5.00 

120  S.  40th  St Dr.  H.  F.  Bartlett 2.00-  3.00 

529  S.  41st  St Mrs.  C.  Taney   6.00 

330  S.  42d  St.* Mrs.  M.  H.  Maxwell   3.00-  5.00 

3316  Woodland  Ave..  Mrs.  M.  Fisher   1.50-  2.00 

3322  Woodland  Ave..  Mrs.  A.  Harvey   1.50-  2.00 

3328  Woodland  Ave..  Mrs.   A.   L.   McClintock 1.50-2.00 

3447  Woodland  Ave..  Mrs.  L.  G.  Thompson  1.50-  3.00      5.00-  6.50 

3913  Woodland  Ave..  Mrs.  J.  B.  Whitesides   2.00-  4.00 

Houses  marked  *  will  provide  accommodations  for  men  students  only. 


NOTICE  OF  INTENTION  TO  ATTEND  THE  SCHOOL. 

It  is  requested  that  those  students  who  may  desire  to 
attend  the  Summer  School  for  1908  will  send  in  their  names 
with  the  information  requested  in  the  following  blank  form 
to  the  Director  of  the  Summer  School,  Box  11,  College 
Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  form  is  not  perforated  as  usual  owing  to  an 
adverse  ruling  of  the  postal  authorities : 

1.  Name 

2.  Address 


3.  Present  occupation 


4.  Courses 


(It  is  understood  that  this  notice  is  not  binding  in  any 
way  upon  the  sender;  it  is  merely  an  indication  of  interest 
in  the  School,  and  an  aid  in  obtaining  satisfactory  railroad 
rates.) 
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CHESTNUT 


sr. 


2. 

3- 
4. 
5- 
6. 

7- 
8. 

9- 

lO. 
XI. 
13. 


College  Hall. 

Logan  Hall. 

Robert  Hare  Chemical  Laboratory. 

University  Hospital. 

Gibson  Wing  for  Chronic  Diseases. 

Laundry  and  Machine  Shop. 

Nurses'  Home. 

Maternity  Hospital. 

Lodge  and  Mortuary  Chapel. 

Medical  Laboratories  (new). 

Veterinary  Hall  and  Hospital. 

Biological  Hall  and  ViTarinm. 


KEY   TO  BUILDINGS. 

Free  Museum  of  Science  and  Art. 

Library. 

Howard  Houston  Hall  (Students'  Club). 

Laboratory  of  Hygiene. 

Mechanical  Laboratory. 

Central  Light  and  Heat  Plant. 

Law  School  Building. 

Bennett  House. 

Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology. 

John  Harrison  Laboratory  of  Chemistry. 

Franklin  Field. 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31- 
32- 
33. 
34. 
35- 


Agnew  Memorial  Pavilion. 

Wm.  Pepper  Laboratory  of  Clinical  Medicine 

Dormitories. 

Site  for  Dormitory  Extension. 

Botanic  Gardens. 

Dental  Hall. 

Site  for  Museum  Extension. 

Grand  Stands. 

Gymnasium. 

Randal  Morgan  Laboratory  of  Physic*. 

Engineering  Building. 

Site  for  Wharton  School  Building. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICES 


Copies  of  the  University  Catalogue  (containing  detailed  informa- 
tion concerning  all  departments)  may  be  obtained  upon  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  University,  Room  loi,  College  Hall. 

The  Special  Announcement  of  any  of  the  following  departments  of 
the  University  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  appropriate  Dean : 

The  College,  including 

The  School  of  Arts. 

The  Towne  Scientific  School. 

The  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce. 

The  Saturday  Courses  for  Teachers. 

The  Summer  School. 

The  College  Courses  for  Teachers. 
The  Graduate  School. 
The  Department  of  Law. 
The  Department  of  Medicine, 
The  Department  of  Dentistry. 
The  Department  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 


THE  COLLEGE  COURSES  FOR  TKACHKRS 

College  Courses  for  Teachers,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science,  will  be  conducted  during  the 
College  term  1909-10,  beginning  September  24,  1909.  The  instruc- 
tion will  be  given  principally  in  the  evenings  and  late  afternoons. 
Courses  in  Chemistry,  English,  French,  German,  History,  Latin, 
Mathematics,  Music,  Pedagogy,  Physics,  Psychology,  and  other 
subjects  will  be  offered;  and  circulars,  giving  full  information  as 
to  subjects,  cost  of  tuition,  board,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Dean  of  the  College,  College  Hall.  These  courses 
are  open  to  both  men  and  women.  Credit  for  work  done  in  the 
Summer  School  will  be  given  to  regularly  matriculated  students 
in  the  College  Courses  for  Teachers  and  will  count  towards  the 
degrees  given  at  the  completion  of  these  courses.  In  several 
departments  of  the  Summer  School  courses  are  given  which  will 
prepare  students  to  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  College 
Courses  for  Teachers.  Students  who  successfully  pass  the  examina- 
tions given  at  the  close  of  the  Summer  School  will  be  credited  with 
such  entrance  requirements. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER  SCHOOL. 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

Charles  Custis  Harrison,  LL.D.,  Provost. 

Edgar  Fahs  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Vice-Provost 
and  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

JosiAH  Harmar  Penniman,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
English  Literature,  and  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty. 

A.  Duncan  Yocum,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Peda- 
gogy, and  Director  of  the  Summer  School. 


OFFICERS   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

Hugh   Archibald   Clarke,    Mus.Doc,   Professor   of   the 

Science  of  Music. 
Edward  Potts  Cheyney,   A.M.,   Professor   of   European 

History. 
John  Muirhead  Macfarlane,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Botany, 

and  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden. 
Henry  Gibbons,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin  Literature. 
Isaac  Joachim   Schwatt,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Mathematics. 
Edgar  Arthur  Singer,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Philosophy. 
Edward  Carl  Wesselhoeft,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

German. 
Horace  Clark  Richards,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Physics. 
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George  Hervey  Hallett,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics. 

Arthur  Hobson  Quinn,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

Edward  Sherwood  Meade,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Finance. 

Owen  Louis  Shinn,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. 

Edward  Burket  Twitmyer,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology. 

Frederick   Hollister    Safford,   A.ML,    Ph.D.,   Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Robert  Harbison   Hough,   A.M.,   Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics. 

Daniel  Lincoln  Wallace,  Instructor  in  Analytical  Chem- 
istry. 

Rev.   Florian  julien   Charles  Vurpillot,  A.B.,  B.D., 
Instructor  in  French. 

Harold  Charles  Barker,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Phys- 
ics. 

Edward  Ziegler  Davis,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German. 

Maurice  Jefferis  Babb,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Thomas  Denis  O'Bolger,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Percy  Van  Dyke  Shelly,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish. 

Philippe  de  La  Rochelle,  B-es-L.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Oliver  Edmunds  Glenn,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics. 

Eugene  Stock  McCartney,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Greek  and 
Latin. 

Joel  Henry  Hildebrand,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Hiram  Stanhope  Lukens,  B.S.  in  Chem.,  Instructor  in 
Chemistry. 

Samuel  Weiller  Fernberger,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Psychol- 
ogy. 


Jacx)b  Samuel  Gk)LDBAUM,  B.S.  in  Chem.,  Instructor  in 
Chemistry. 

Arthur  Holmes,   Ph.D.,   Instructor  in  Psychology. 

Walter  Stewart  Cornell,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Oste- 
ology, Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  and  In- 
structor in  Psychology. 

Eugene  Campbell  Barker,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
History,  University  of  Texas. 

Henry  Fox,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology,  Ursinus  College. 

Attilio  Sbedico,  A.m. 

William  Burdick,  M.D. 

Special  Lecturer  in  Psychology. 
Seymour    DeWitt    Ludlum,    B.S.,    M.D.,    Instructor   in 
Neuro-pathology,  and  Neurologist  to  the  Psychological 
Clinic. 

Special  Lecturers  on  Current  Educational  Topics  and 
Officers  and  Teachers  in  the  School  of  Observa- 
tion are  Given  in  the  Description  of  the  Courses 
in  Pedagogy. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  COMMITTEE. 
Dr.    Yocum,    Chairman;    Professor    Quinn,    Assistant 
Professor  Wesselhoeft,  Assistant  Professor  Twit- 
myer.  Assistant  Professor  Hallet,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Richards. 


PART  I— GENERAL.  INFORMATION 


During  the  summer  of  1909  courses  of  instruction  will 
be  offered  in  the  following  subjects: 

Botany,  Greek,  Pedagogy, 

Chemistry,  History,  Philosophy, 

Economics,  Italian,  Physics, 

English,  Latin,  Psychology, 

French,  Mathematics,  Spanish, 

German,  Music,  Zoology 

The  session  will  open  on  Tuesday,  July  6,  and  close  on 
Tuesday,  August  17. 

CREDITS. 

In  most  of  the  courses,  lectures  will  be  given  in  periods 
of  one  hour  during  every  day  in  the  week,  except  on 
Saturdays,  and  for  such  courses  of  five  hours  a  week  one 
unit  credit  will  be  allowed.  Laboratory  courses  will  be 
subject  to  special  regulation. 

Students  who  pursue  courses  with  satisfaction  to  the 
instructors,  and  pass  the  necessary  examinations,  will 
receive  certificates  from  the  University.  No  entrance 
examinations  are  required  for  admission  to  the  Summer 
School,  and  the  School  is  open  to  men  and  women. 

When,  in  the  opinion  of  any  department,  the  instruction 
offered  in  any  subject  in  that  department  becomes  equiva- 
lent to  the  instruction  given  in  any  sj>ecified  subject  in 
the  regular  College  course,  credit  toward  a  degree  may  be 
given  to  those  who  pursue  these  Summer  School  subjects 
successfully,  and  who  pass  satisfactory  examinations 
therein,  provided  they  satisfy  the  requirements  for  ma- 
triculation in  the  College. 

Regularly  matriculated  students  in  the  University  may 


remove  their  conditions  by  attendance  upon  the  Summer 
School  courses,  and  by  passing  satisfactory  examinations 
therein,  provided  the  work  done  covers  substantially  the 
same  ground  as  that  covered  by  the  subject  in  which  the 
condition  was  given. 

The   following  courses   will  be  credited  in  the  College 
towards  the  Bachelor's  Degree  in  Arts  and  Science: 

Subject.  Course.  Units 

Botany    [    2 

Chemistry    i    ' 2 

2    3 

Econotnlics     i,  2  each 

English is,  5,  7,  9,  10  each 

French    1,2 

3,  4,  5  each 

German    i,  2,  3,  4,  5  each 

7    

Greek    t,  2  each 

History    i,  2,  3,  4  each 

Italian    i,  2  each 

Latin   i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  each 

Mathematics   i,  5,  6*,  7,  8*,  9,  10,   11,   12,  i,   14.   15 

each 

Pedagogy    i,  2,  4,  5  each 

Philosophy    i     

Physics     I    2 

2    2}A 

3    

'*         5a,  5b  each 

"         9    

Psychology    i,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  each 


Vz 


4    

Spanish    i    

Zoology    T    3 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  French  i  or  2,  German  i  or  2,  Greek 
I,  2;  or  Latin  i,  2,  3  or  4,  if  the  student  offers  the  language  in  ques- 
tion for  entrance  to  College. 

*  For  conditions  under  which  two  credits  may  be  earned  in  Mathematics  6  and 
8,  see  description  of  courses. 


GRADUATE    WORK. 

Courses  are  offered  in  several  departments,  and  students 
will  receive  credit  for  such  work  if  they  matriculate  after- 
wards in  the  Graduate  School. 

It  is  possible  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  which  is 
peculiarly  the  teachers'  degree,  to  be  attained  by  work  done 
exclusively  in  the  Summer  School,  without  any  fixed  Hmit 
to  the  number  of  years  taken  in  earning  the  necessary 
credits. 

The  following  graduate  courses  are  offered  in  the  Sum- 
mer School,  and  students  will  receive  credit  for  them  when 
they  matriculate  in  the  Graduate  School:  Chemistry  4,  6,  7 
and  8;  History  4;  Mathematics  12,  13,  14  and  15;  Peda- 
gogy I,  2  and  4;  Physics  3;  Psychology  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
8  and  9. 

Students  should  consult  the  descriptions  of  the  courses 
under  the  several  departments.  For  information  as  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
m.ay  be  taken,  address  Dr.  Herman  V.  Ames,  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  College  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

RECOGNITION    OF    THE    SUMMER    SCHOOL    CERTIFICATE. 

The  certificate  of  the  Summer  School  is  accepted  by 
many  Superintendents  throughout  Pennsylvania  in  place  of 
the  examination  required  for  teachers'  certificates  in  such 
subjects  as  are  taught  in  the  Summer  School. 

The  certificate  has  been  given  official  recognition  by  the 
Education  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York.  This 
recognition  is  based  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  course 
towards  the  Bachelor's  Degree  in  the  College.  A  list  of 
such  courses  is  given  above. 

Recognition  has  also  been  given  to  the  certificate  by  the 
Board  of  Education  in  the  CitA^  of  New  York,  in  Trenton, 
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N.  J.,  and  in  other  places.  Teachers  should  consult  their 
Superintendents  or  write  to  the  Director  in  regard  to  such 
recognition. 

OFFICE  OF   THE   SUMMER   SCHOOL. 

The  office  of  the  Director  of  the  Summer  School  is  in 
Room  114,  College  Hall.  The  office  hours  of  the  Director 
are  from  2  p.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  The  office  is  open  from  9  a.  m. 
to  4  p.  M.^  except  on  Saturdays,  when  it  is  open  from  9 
A.   M.  to   I   p.  M. 

FEES. 

For  one  lecture  course  of  five  hours  a  week $15.00 

For   two   lecture    courses 25.00 

For  three  or  more  lecture  courses 35-00 

For  special  and  laboratory  courses  additional  charges 
will  be  made.  Students  are  referred  for  the  charges  to  the 
descriptions  of  the  courses  under  their  several  departmental 
heads.  While  no  additional  charge  is  made  for  more  than 
three  courses,  in  order  to  prevent  superficial  or  excessive 
work,  special  permission  is  required  before  they  can  be 
undertaken. 

All  fees  are  payable  in  advance  at  the  Bursar's  office, 
Room  102,  College  Hall. 

LOCATION. 

The  buildings  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  thirty 
in  number,  are  situated  in  Philadelphia,  on  property  cover- 
ing an  area  of  over  fifty-nine  acres. 

College  Hall,  in  which  most  of  the  instructon  will  be 
given,  and  in  which  the  office  of  the  Director  is  to  be 
found,  is  located  on  Woodland  avenue,  above  Thirty-fourth 
street.  West  Philadelphia.  When  arriving  in  Philadelphia, 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  students  will  leave  the  trains 
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at  the  West  Philadelphia  Station,  which  is  about  ten  min- 
utes' walk  from  the  University.  Baggage  may  be  checked 
to  this  station.  From  the  terminal  station  of  the  Philadel- 
phia &  Reading  Railroad,  take  Market  street  cars  west 
to  Thirty-fourth  street,  and  walk  thence  south  to  Wood- 
land avenue,  a  trip  of  about  fifteen  minutes ;  or,  from  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  depot,  walk  one  square  south 
to  Walnut  street,  thence  take  cars  over  the  bridge  west  to 
Thirty-fourth  street,  a  ride  of  about  five  minutes. 

Passengers  arriving  at  the  foot  of  Market  or  Chestnut 
street  will  take  cars  at  Front  and  Chestnut  streets. 

LIBRARIES    AND     MUSEUMS. 

The  Library  of  the  University,  containing  nearly  285,000 
volumes,  is  open  daily.  Descriptions  of  special  departmental 
libraries  will  be  found  under  the  descriptions  of  courses 
in  special  subjects.  The  Free  Museum  of  Science  and  Art 
will  be  open  on  special  occasions  to  students  of  the  Summer 
School.  The  Philadelphia  Library,  the  Free  Library  and 
the  West  Philadelphia  Branch,  the  Mercantile  Library,  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  are  also  easily  accessible  from  the  University. 

REGISTRATION. 

Registration  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  July  6,  from  9 
A.  M.  to  5  p.  M.,  at  the  ojffice  of  the  Director,  Room  114. 
Instructors  will  be  in  their  offices  on  Tuesday,  July  6,  to 
consult  with  prospective  students.  Lectures  will  commence 
on  July  7. 

CLASS-ROOMS. 

All  lectures  and  recitations,  unless  otherwise  specified, 
will  be  held  in  College  Hall  (entrance  from  Woodland 
avenue).     Instruction  in   Chemistry  will  be  given  in  the 
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John  Harrison  Laboratory  of  Chemistry,  Thirty-fourth 
and  Spruce  streets.  Instruction  in  Physics  will  be  given  in 
the  Randal  Morgan  Laboratory  of  Physics,  Thirty-fourth 
street  above  Spruce.  Instruction  in  Music  will  be  given 
in  the  University  Library. 

ROOMS    AND    BOARDING. 

A  limited  number  of  furnished  rooms  in  the  University 
Dormitories  will  be  available  for  men  students  at  prices 
ranging  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  a  week,  including  light  and 
attendance.  For  information,  address  W.  O.  Miller,  Bur- 
sar, Room  102,  College  Hall,  after  June  i,  1909. 

A  list  of  places  where  rooms  and  board  may  be  obtained 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  is  printed  below.  Prices 
of  rooms  without  board  vary  from  $1.25  to  $6.00  a  week; 
and  with  board,  from  $4.50  to  $10.00  a  week.  Good  board 
with  room  can  be  obtained  from  $5.50  to  $8.00  a  week,  and 
good  table-board  can  be  had  from  $3.50  to  $4.50  a  week. 

MAILING    FACILITIES. 

Students  attending  the  Summer  School  may  have  their 
mail  addressed  temporarily  in  care  of  the  Director,  Box  11, 
College  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Mail  matter 
may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Director,  Room  114, 
College  Hall.  A  branch  post-office  and  a  telegraph  office 
are  located  in  Houston  Hall   (see  below). 

RECREATION     FACILITIES. 

All  male  students  of  the  Summer  School  will  be  afforded 
the  privileges  of  the  swimming  pool  in  the  Gymnasium 
upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $2.00  for  the  term  of  six  weeks. 

The  privileges  of  Houston  Hall  (the  students'  Club- 
House)  will  be  open  without  cost  to  men  registered  in  the 
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Summer  School.  Bowling  alleys,  billiard  and  pool  tables, 
together  with  correspondence  and  reading  rooms,  are 
among  the  facilities  available  at  a  nominal  expense. 

Social  headquarters  for  wom.en  will  be  provided  in 
College  Hall.  Use  of  the  tennis  courts  will  be  granted  to 
both  men  and  women  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $1.50  for 
the   Summer   School   term. 

EXCURSIONS    TO    POINTS    OF    HISTORIC     INTEREST. 

The  various  points  of  historic  interest  in  and  around 
Philadelphia  will  be  visited  by  students  of  the  School  under 
competent  guidance.  These  special  excursions  will  be 
announced  in  advance.  Lectures,  organ  recitals  and  other 
forms  of  entertainment  are  provided  through  the  course 
of  six  weeks. 

RAILROAD     RATES. 

If  certain  conditions  are  complied  with,  the  Trunk  Line 
Association  will  grant  reduced  rates  to  students  attending 
the  School.  Prospective  students  will  aid  greatly  in  secur- 
ing this  concession  if  they  will  send  their  names  and 
addresses  to  the  Director  of  the  Summer  School  at  as  early 
a  date  as  possible.  For  information  as  to  these  reduced 
rates,  address  the  Director  after  May  15,  1909. 

REQUESTS     FOR     ADDITIONAL     INFORMATION. 

For  information  as  to  particular  courses,  address  the 
instructors  in  charge  of  those  courses,  at  College  Hall, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

For  all  other  inform.ation,  and  for  additional  copies  of 
this  circular,  address  the  Director  of  the  Summer  School, 
Dr.  A.  Duncan  Yocum,  College  Hall,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PART  II— an:n^ouncement  of  courses 


BOTANY. 

John  Muirhead  Macfarlane,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Botany, 
and  Director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens. 

Botany  i.  Structural  and  Systematic  Botany. — This  course  will 
be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  flowering  plants,  and  the  aim  will 
be  to  give  to  teachers  and  general  students  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  present  day  views  on  the  structure  and  affinities  of  the 
leading  families  and  genera.  A  large  share  of  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  methods  of  classification  and  means  of  identification 
of  our  native  plants.  The  relation  of  these  to  common  garden 
types  and  to  important  economic  plants  will  be  explained. 

The  lessons  will  be  illustrated  by  fresh  specimens  from  the 
Botanic  Garden  and  from  the  field.  The  mode  of  preservation  of 
herbarium  specimens,  alike  in  the  class  room  and  when  on  ex- 
cursions, will  be  explained  and  illustrated,  while  information  will 
be  given  regarding  the  preparation  of  plants  for  class  room  and 
museum  purposes. 

In  order  that  the  student  may  become  familiar  with  living  species, 
as  growing  under  natural  conditions,  two  excursions  will  be 
planned  for  each  week;  one  to  take  place  each  Wednesday  after- 
noon and  another  to  occupy  each  Saturday.  The  meetings  will 
take  place  daily  in  Biological  Hall  from  9  a.  m.  to  12.  The  above 
class  will  count  two  units  toward  regular  University  work,  in  the 
case  of  students  who  have  fully  qualified.  Students  who  wish 
to  take  other  class  work  in  the  forenoon  may  omit  the  laboratory 
period  from  10  to  11  or  11  to  12,  and  still  earn  one  unit  of  credit. 
Tuition  for  the  full  course  $25.00;  for  the  partial  course  $15.00. 
Daily,  at  9.    Biological  Hall.     Professor  Macfarlane. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Edgar  Fahs  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Vice-Provost 
of  the  University,  and  Pfofessor  of  Chemistry. 

Owen  Louis  Shinn,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 
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Daniel    Lincoln    Wallace,     Instructor    in    Analytical 

Chemistry. 
Joel  Henry  Hildebrand,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
Hiram  S.  Lukens,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
Jacob  Samuel  Goldbaum,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry 

The  John  Harrison  Laboratory  of  Chemistry  is  open 
daily  from  9  o'clock  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Hours  for  the  courses, 
where  not  stated,  will  be  arranged  by  the  instructors. 

The  fee  for  each  course  in  Chemistry  is  $30.00. 

Chemistry  i.  Elementary  Chemistry. — The  lectures  consider  the 
metals  and  non-metals.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  careful 
drill  in  experimentation,  with  emphasis  upon  those  points  which  are 
of  fundamental  value.  This  course  is  equivalent  to  Chemistry  91 
(Arts  and  Engineers)  in  the  College  and  counts  two  units.  Lec- 
ture daily,  at  9.    Assistant  Professor  Shinn  and  Mr.  Goldbaum. 

Chemistry  2.  Qualitative  Analysis. — This  course  is  conducted 
with  experiments  by  the  instructor,  accompanied  by  laboratory  work 
on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  aim  is  also  to  include  as  many  of 
the  rare  metals  as  possible.  This  course  is  equivalent  to  Chemistry 
92  in  the  College  and  counts  three  units.  Lecture  daily,  at  10. 
Assistant  Professor  Shinn  and  Mr.  Lukens. 

Chemistry  3.  Quantitative  Analysis. — In  addition  to  elementary 
drill  in  this  subject,  the  opportunity  is  given  all  who  are  sufficiently 
advanced  to  profit  thereby,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  mineral 
analysis,  in  order  that  the  student  may  learn  some  of  the  more 
difficult  methods  of  quantitative  analysis.     Mr.  Wallace. 

Chemistry  5.  Assaying. — Practical  work  in  the  valuation  of 
gold,  silver  and  lead  ores.     Mr.  Wallace. 

Chemistry  7.     Organic  Chemistry.     Dr.  Shinn. 

Chemistry  8.    Food  Analysis.     Dr.  Shinn. 

Courses  Open  to  Graduates  and  Undergraduates. 

Chemistry  4.  Electro-Chemistry. — This  subject  is  given  only  to 
persons  who  have  had  experience  in  chemistry.  The  course  con- 
sists chiefly  in  practical  laboratory  work  with  conversational  lectures. 
With  some  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  work,  this  course  will 
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count  in  the  Graduate  School.     Professor  Smith   and  Dr.   Hilde- 

BRAND. 

Chemistry  6.    Physical  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  practical  labo- 
ratory work.     Dr.   Hildebrand. 


ECONOMICS. 

Edward  Sherwood  Meade,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Finance. 

These  courses,  while  of  interest  to  students  in  general, 
are  especially  planned  for  elementary  school  teachers  anx- 
ious to  fit  themselves  for  the  emphasis  of  industrial  and 
commercial  phases  in  the  teaching  of  Geography,  and  for 
instructors  in  Commercial  High  Schools.  Each  course  will 
count  one  unit  in  the  College. 

Economics  i.  Commercial  Geography. — The  geographical  dif- 
ference between  the  American  Continents  and  those  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere;  The  northern  nations  compared  with  those  of  the 
torrid  zone;  The  economic  geography  of  the  United  States.  Amer- 
ican Industries :  The  mineral  industry ;  wheat,  corn  and  other  grains ; 
The  animal  industry;  The  fisheries  industry;  The  dairy  industry; 
Fibres  and  their  products;  The  location  of  manufacturing  industry 
and  transportation  routes.  The  Organization  and  Management  of 
Industry ;  collection  of  raw  materials ;  Method  of  grain  collection ; 
The  collection  of  live  stock;  The  specialization  of  Industry;  and 
relations  between  employer  and  employee.  Distribution  of  General 
Products;  Relations  between  wholesaler  and  retailer;  The  retail 
store  and  recent  changes  in  the  organization  of  trade.  Daily,  at  9. 
Professor  Meade. 

Economics  2.  Production;  Natural  Agents;  Labor;  Capital,  and 
the  Division  of  Labor.  Exchange.  The  Money  System  of  the 
United  States ;  Credit ;  Banking  Systems  and  Prices.  Distribution : 
Wages;  Rent;  Interest;  Profits;  Taxation;  the  Railroad  Problem; 
The  Tariff  Revision ;  The  Trust  Problem,  and  the  Problem  of 
Organized  Labor.     Daily,  at  10.     Professor  Meade. 
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ENGLISH. 

Arthur  Hobson  Quinn,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 
Thomas  D.  O'Bolger,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  EngHsh. 
Percy  V.  D.  Shelly,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  EngHsh. 

The  courses  in  EngHsh  include  work  in  the  history  of 
the  English  Language,  in  English  Literature,  and  in  Com- 
position. Courses  in  Literature  are  conducted  by  lectures 
in  conjunction  with  collateral  reading  and  the  presentation 
of  reports.  An  excellent  English  library  of  over  ten  thou- 
sand volumes,  including  the  Lippincott  and  Biddle  collec- 
tions of  English  Literature,  is  at  the  disposal  of  students. 
Access  may  also  be  had  to  the  coHections  of  the  Philadelphia 
Library  (including  the  Ridgeway  Branch),  to  the  Pepper 
coHection  in  the  Free  Library,  and  to  the  Mercantile 
Library.  A  complete  file  of  periodicals  is  on  reference  in 
the  University  Library. 

English  i.  Composition  A.  (Preparatory). — A  course  in  the 
elements  of  composition,  consisting  in  a  thorough  drill  in  punctua- 
tion, capitalizing,  parsing,  sentence  analysis,  and  a  study  of  the 
various  forms  of  sentence-structure.  The  work  will  be  done  mainly 
in  class,  with  occasional  home  exercises.  It  will  be  designed 
primarily  as  an  aid  to  teachers  of  composition  in  the  schools,  but, 
if  done  in  conjunction  with  reading,  which  will  be  assigned  by  the 
instructor  from  the  prescribed  list,  will  be  accepted  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  College  Entrance  Requirements,  English  A.  Daily,  at  12. 
Room  211.    Mr.  O'Bolger. 

English  2.  Composition  B.  (First  Year.) — This  course  will  cover 
work  in  the  fields  of  narration  and  description.  Individual  criticism 
will  be  given  on  all  themes  presented,  and  the  class-work  will  con- 
sist principally  of  exercises  to  promote  ease  and  surety  of  ex- 
pression and  construction.  The  course  may  be  made  the  equivalent 
of  English  231  in  College  and  will  then  count  one  unit.  Daily, 
at  9.    Room  211.    Mr.  O'Bolger. 

English  7.  The  Modern  Novel. — This  course  begins  with  pre- 
liminary lectures  following  the  development  of  the  romance  from 
its  beginning  through  medieval  romance  and  the   Elizabethan  and 
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seventeenth  century  romance  to  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
beginnings  of  the  novel  in  the  work  of  Defoe  and  its  development 
in  Richardson,  Fielding  and  Sterne,  together  with  the  revival  of 
romance  in  Walpole  and  his  school,  are  treated  somewhat  more 
in  detail.  The  main  purpose  of  the  course,  however,  is  to  con- 
sider critically  the  novels  of  Scott,  Jane  Austen,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Hawthorne,  Charlotte  and  Emily  Bronte,  George  Eliot,  Charles 
Reade,  Charles  Kingsley,  Hardy,  Stevenson,  and  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward.  Students  taking  the  course  are  urged  to  read  the  novels  in 
the  list  suggested  below  and  are  expected  to  submit  critical  papers 
on  five  of  them.  The  novels  suggested  are:  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  Great  Expectations,  Vanity  Fair, 
The  Scarlet  Letter,  Jane  Eyre,  Wuthering  Heights,  The  Mill  on 
the  Floss,  Griffith  Gaunt,  Hereivard,  Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd, 
David  Balfour,  Marcella.  This  course  is  equivalent  to  English  2^3 
in  the  College  and  counts  one  unit.  Daily,  at  ii.  Room  213. 
Professor  Quinn. 

English  9.  Modern  Essayists. — This  course  is  principally  a  study 
of  the  critical  and  literary  essay  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
first  lectures  survey  the  history  of  the  essay  from  its  beginning  in 
the  sixteenth  century  to  the  early  reviews  of  the  nineteenth.  Then 
follow  lectures  considering  at  greater  length  the  life  and  work  of 
Lamb,  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  Landor,  Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  Macaulay, 
Carlyle,  Emerson,  Newman,  Ruskin,  Arnold,  Lowell  and  Stevenson. 
This  course  is  the  equivalent  of  English  257  in  College,  and  counts 
one  unit.    Daily,  at  9.    Room  211.    Mr.  Shelly. 

English  10.  History  of  the  English  Language. — An  historical 
treatment  of  the  English  language.  Recitations,  with  lectures  on  the 
English  vocabulary,  the  families  of  language,  the  origin  and  nature 
of  language,  the  history  of  the  alphabet,  and  allied  subjects.  This 
course  is  equivalent  to  English  232  in  the  College,  and  counts  one 
unit.     Daily,  at  11.    Room  211.     Mr.  Shelly. 

Courses  Open  to  Both  Graduates  and  Undergraduates. 
English  5.  Literary  History  of  America. — This  course  consists 
of  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Literature  of  the  United  States,  pre- 
ceded by  an  introduction  dealing  with  English  Literature  in  the 
Colonies,  It  deals  with  the  v;ritings  of  the  early  discoverers  and 
settlers;  with  the  theological  controversies  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury;  the  political  satire  of  the  Revolution;  the  works  of  Barlow, 
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Dwight,  Trumbull,  and  other  writers  of  the  late  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; and  then  proceeds  to  take  up  at  greater  length  the  writers 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the 
works  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Hal- 
leck,  Drake,  Willis,  Simms,  Poe,  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow, 
Lowell,  Holmes,  Whittier,  Taylor,  Thoreau,  Lanier  and  Whitman. 
The  great  movements  in  American  Literary  History,  such  as 
"Transcendentalism,"  will  be  discussed.  Especial  stress  will  be 
laid  upon  the  connection  between  American  History  and  Literature. 
This  course  is  equivalent  to  English  242  in  the  College  and  counts 
one  unit.  With  some  additional  work,  it  will  count  one  unit  in  the 
Graduate  School.     Daily,  at  10.     Room  213.     Professor  Quinn. 

FRENCH. 

Rev.  Florian  Julien   Charles  Vurpillot,  A.B.,  B.D., 

Instructor  in  French. 
Philippe  de  La  Rochelle^  B-es-L.,  Instructor  in  French. 

French  i.  Elementary  French. — This  course  is  especially  designed 
for  beginners,  to  enable  them  to  pronounce  French,  read  and  write 
short  sentences.  Special  stress  will  be  laid  on  words  and  rules 
pertaining  to  the  rudiments  of  French  Grammar.  Text-books: 
La  Rochelle's  Guide  to  French  Pronunciations ;  Grammar :  Charde- 
nal's  Complete  French  Course  (new  edition).  This  course  taken 
with  French  2  is  the  equivalent  of  the  unit  of  French  281  in  the 
College.    Daily,  at  10.    Room  206.    Mr.  La  Rochelle. 

French  2.  Beginners'  Course  in  French  Reading. — The  aim  of 
this  course  is  to  enable  the  beginner  to  secure  facility  in  reading 
French.  Easy  texts  will  be  rapidly  read,  partly  after  preparation 
and  partly  at  sight.  Text-books:  O.  Kuhns,  French  Reading  for 
Beginners;  Labiche  et  Martin,  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon.  This 
course  taken  with  French  i  is  equivalent  to  one  unit  of  French 
281  in  the  College.    Daily,  at  9.    Room  217.    Mr.  Vurpillot. 

French  3.  Intermediate  French  Grammar,  Conversation  and 
Translation. — This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  are  already 
familiar  with  the  language.  It  consists  of  a  review  of  the  gram- 
mar, with  special  emphasis  on  the  characteristic  features  of  French 
syntax,  with  daily  drill  in  verbs,  idiomatic  phrases,  etc.,  by  means 
of  oral  exercises,  prose  composition  and  reading.  Text-books: 
A.  H.  Edgren,  French  Grammar;  Guy  de  Maupassant,  Huit  Contes 
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Choisis;  E.  Augier,  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier;  Alfred  de  Musset, 
Trois  Comedies.  This  course  is  the  equivalent  of  one  unit  of 
French  282  in  the  College.    Daily,  at  10.    Room  217.   Mr.  Vurpillot. 

French  4.  Advanced  French. — Thorough  review  of  French  Gram- 
mar including  Conversation  and  Composition.  Text-books :  Joyne's 
Minimum  French  Grammar;  Vannier's  La  Clarte  Frangaise  or  the 
art  of  composing  and  writing  in  French  based  on  the  difficulties 
of  Syntax.  Readers:  Daudet's  Le  Petit  Chose;  Scribe's  La  Bataille 
de  Dames.  This  course  is  the  equivalent  of  one  unit  in  the  Col- 
lege course,  283.    Daily,  at  9.    Room  206.    Mr.  La  Rochelle. 

French  5.  Advanced  ScientiHc  French. — This  course  consists 
of  rapid  reading  of  texts  especially  adapted  for  students  who  wish 
to  acquire  facility  in  reading  technical  French  or  who  wish  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  Text-book :  Scientific  French 
Readers,  by  Bowen.  This  course  will  give  one  unit  of  the  College 
course,  287  or  288.    Daily,  at  11.    Room  217.    Mr.  Vurpillot. 


GERMAN. 

Edward  Carl  Wesselhoeft,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  in 

German. 
Edward  Ziegler  Davis^  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German. 

The  University  Library  possesses  unusual  facilities  for 
the  study  of  the  German  language  and  literature.  It 
includes  (i)  some  15,000  to  20,000  volumes,  covering  the 
various  periods,  from  Gothic,  Old  High  German,  Old 
Saxon,  and  Middle  High  German,  down  to  the  present 
time;  and  (2)  a  collection  of  from  5,000  to  6,000  disserta- 
tions and  other  monographs  bearing  upon  various  subjects 
in  the  Germanic  field.  The  nucleus  of  this  collection  is 
the  Handapparat  of  the  late  Professor  Bechstein,  of  the 
University  of  Rostock. 

In  addition  to  the  collections  at  the  University,  the  fol- 
lowing institutions  offer  excellent  facilities:  the  Library 
of  the  German  Society,  containing  many  thousand  volumes 
of  modern  German  literature,  history  and  art — a  collection 
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especially  rich  in  German- American ;  the  Philadelphia 
Library,  with  the  Ridgeway  Branch;  the  Library  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society;  the  Mercantile  Library, 
and  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  while  within  easy 
reach  of  the  city  are  the  historical  collections  of  the  Mora- 
vians at  Bethlehem,  of  the  Schwenkfelders  at  Pennsburg, 
and  of  the  State  Archives  at  Harrisburg. 

German  i.  Elementary  German. — This  is  intended  for  beginners 
or  for  those  who  wish  to  review  the  elements  of  the  language.  The 
instruction  is  practical  and  consists  of  a  thorough  drill  in  the 
elements  of  the  grammar  and  in  pronunciation.  This  course  is 
equivalent  to  one  unit  of  German  321  in  the  College,  unless  offered 
in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements.  (See  note  after  German 
2.)     Daily,  at  9.    Room  112.    Dr.  Davis. 

German  2.  Beginners'  Course  in  German  Reading. — This  course 
confines  itself  entirely  to  the  reading  of  German,  the  aim  being  to 
give  the  beginner  facility  in  reading  independently.  The  reading 
in  the  class  is  done  partly  after  preparation,  partly  at  sight.  This 
course  is  equivalent  to  one  unit  of  German  321  in  the  College, 
unless  offered  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements.  Daily,  at 
10.    Room  112.    Dr.  Davis. 

Note. — Courses  i  and  2  cover  in  part  the  entrance  requirements 
for  College. 

German  3.  Intermediate  German  Grammar  and  Composition. — 
This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  have  already  familiarized 
themselves  with  the  elements  of  the  language.  The  study  of  gram- 
mar is  continued,  and  the  syntax  of  the  various  parts  of  speech 
carefully  treated.  Stress  is  laid  on  German  prose  composition, 
excercises  being  written  every  day.  This  course  is  an  equivalent 
of  Course  322  B  in  the  College  and  counts  as  one  unit.  Daily, 
at  10.    Room  218.    Professor  Wesselhoeft. 

German  4.  Intermediate  German  Reading. — This  course  is  de- 
signed for  those  who  are  able  to  read  easy  German  prose  at  sight, 
and  consists  of  translation  and  interpretation  of  selected  texts. 
The  course  is  equivalent  to  one  unit  of  German  322  A  in  the  Col- 
lege.   Daily,  at  9.    Room  218.     Professor  Wesselhoeft. 

German  5.  Course  in  German  Conversation. — This  is  intended 
for  beginners,  or  for  more  advanced  students  who  wish  to  acquire 
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facility  in  understanding  and  in  speaking  German.  Students  taking 
Courses  3  and  4  are  advised,  if  possible,  to  take  this  course  in 
addition.  Especial  attention  is  paid  in  this  course  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  each  individual  student.  This  course  is  the  equivalent  of 
German  323  in  the  College  and  counts  as  one  unit.  Daily,  at  11. 
Room  218.     Professor  Wesselhoeft. 

German  7.  Scientific  German. — This  course  consists  of  the  rapid 
reading  of  texts,  especially  adapted  for  students  who  have  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  easy  German  prose  and  wish  to  acquire  facility 
in  reading  technical  German,  This  course  can  be  taken  as  equiva- 
lent to  two  units  of  Course  328  or  327  in  the  College,  provided 
enough  outside  reading  is  done  to  cover  the  reading  of  these 
courses.    Daily,  at  11.    Room  112.    Dr.  Davis. 

GREEK. 

Eugene  Stock  McCartney,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Greek  and 
Latin. 

The  courses  in  Greek  cover  in  part  the  requirements  in 
that  subject  for  admission  to  College,  and  work  done  in 
the  Summer  School  will,  if  desired,  be  credited  toward  the 
satisfaction  of  these  requirements.  If  not  credited  toward 
this,  each  course  may  be  counted  as  one  unit  of  College 
work,  as  the  work  is  identical  with  that  done  in  College 
Course  343. 

Greek  i.  Beginners'  Course. — Grammar,  with  written  exercises 
to  ensure  the  mastery  of  the  forms  and  of  the  more  elementary 
principles  of  the  -syntax.  The  aim  will  be  to  prepare  the  student  as 
rapidly  as  possible  for  the  reading  of  simple  Greek  texts.  White's 
First  Greek  Book.     Daily,  at  11.    Room  109. 

Greek  2.  Xenophon's  Anabasis. — Literal  and  free  translation, 
with  study  of  the  syntax  and  the  forms  as  illustrated  by  the  text. 
The  aim  is  to  make  the  student  able  to  render  Greek  prose  texts 
into  good  idiomatic  English.  Goodwin  and  White's  Anabasis,  re- 
vised edition  (1894)  ;  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar,  revised  edition 
(1892).    Daily,  at  12.    Room  109. 
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HISTORY. 

Edwakd  Potts   Cheyney,  A.M.,   Professor  of   European 

History. 
Eugene  Campbell  Barker,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of 

History,  University  of  Texas. 

History  i.  Territorial  Expansion  and  Recent  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  United  States. — Down  to  1850  this  course  outlines  the  ter- 
ritorial growth  of  the  United  States,  with  some  attention  to  its 
bearing  on  the  slavery  question ;  thereafter  it  aims  to  trace  the 
development  of  our  influence  in  world-politics,  with  particular 
regard  to  Latin  America  and  the  Far  East.  Some  of  the  topics 
which  receive  attention  are  the  Louisiana  purchase,  the  Florida 
treaty,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  acquisition  of  Oregon  and 
California,  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  Cuban  relations,  the  Spanish 
war  and  the  Philippines,  the  Isthmian  canal,  and  the  relations  with 
China  and  Japan.  This  course  counts  one  unit  in  the  College. 
Daily,  at  11.    Room  206.    Professor  Barker. 

History  2.  The  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Era,  1789-1815. — 
This  course  reviews  briefly  the  political,  social,  economic  and  in- 
tellectual conditions  of  the  Old  Regime  that  combined  to  produce 
the  French  Revolution;  follows  that  movement  through  its  suc- 
cessive stages  to  the  establishment  of  the  Empire;  and  traces  the 
spread  of  revolutionary  ideas  and  the  reorganization  of  Europe  until 
they  are  checked  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  The  treatment  is  topical,  but  the  narrative  is  not  neglected. 
This  course  counts  one  unit  in  the  College.  Daily,  at  12.  Room  206. 
Professor  Barker. 

History  3.  Studies  in  the  General  History  of  England. — Students 
will  be  expected  either  to  be  familiar  with  the  general  narrative 
of  English  history  beforehand  or  to  use  a  text-book  during  the 
course  to  fill  in  the  general  narrative.  The  instructor  will  not  un- 
dertake to  cover  the  whole  field  of  English  history,  but  will  devote 
his  lectures  to  fuller  discussions  of  certain  specially  important 
periods  or  subjects.  Among  these  will  be  the  race  origin  of  the 
English  people,  the  significance  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  feudalism, 
the  Hundred  Years  War  with  France,  the  causes  and  occurrences 
of  the  Reformation,  the  constitutional  struggle  under  the  Stuarts, 
the   colonizing   movement,   the   industrial   revolution,   and   the   rise 
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of  democracy  in  the  nineteenth  century.     This  course  counts   one 
unit  in  the  College.    Daily,  at  9.    Room  212,    Professor  Cheyney. 

Courses  Open  to  Graduates  and  Undergraduates. 
History  4.  The  Economic  History  of  Europe. — This  is  a  some- 
what advanced  course,  describing  mediaeval  and  modern  society 
from  the  economic  point  of  view.  Students  taking  it  are  expected 
to  have  an  outline  knowledge  of  the  general  history  of  Europe. 
The  manor,  the  trade  guilds  of  the  towns,  internal  and  external 
trade,  the  changes  marking  the  passage  from  mediaeval  to  modern 
times,  the  industrial  revolution,  and  the  accompanying  changes  in 
the  economic  functions  of  government  will  be  the  principal  subjects 
of  study.  There  will  be  required  readings  in  the  Library.  Those 
who  wish  to  take  this  course  as  postgraduate  work  will  be  as- 
signed additional  readings,  and  expected  to  analyze  documents 
and  make  reports  on  some  special  parts  of  the  subject.  This  course 
counts  one  unit  either  in  the  College  or  the  Graduate  School. 
Daily,  at  10.     Room  212.     Professor  Cheyney. 

ITALIAN. 

Attilio  Sbedico,  a.m. 

Italian  i.  Beginners'  Course. — This  course  is  intended  for 
beginners,  to  enable  them  to  read  easy  Italian,  to  compose  simple 
sentences,  and  to  give  practice  in  conversation.  Sauer's  Italian 
Grammar;  Bowen's  Italian  Reader.  Daily,  in  Room  217A,  at  hours 
to  suit  students. 

Italian  2.  Advanced  Course. — A  course  in  rapid  reading  in 
Italian  prose,  with  practice  in  composition  and  conversation.  Silvio 
Pellico:  Le  mie  Prigioni,  ed.  Clapin  (Hachette  &  Co.).  Daily,  in 
Room  217A,  at  hours  to  suit  students. 

liATlN. 

Henry  Gibbons,  x\.M.,  Professor  of  Latin  Literature. 
Eugene  Stock  McCartney,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Greek  and 
Latin. 

Throughout  each  of  the  following  courses  the  main 
object  will  be  to  develop  a  rational  method  of  study.  Spe- 
cial attention  will  be  given  to  pronunciation  and  to  the 
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expressive  reading  of  Latin.  Etymology  and  Syntax  will 
be  studied  chiefly  by  the  collation  of  examples  from  the 
text  in  hand.  Each  of  the  following  courses  will  count  as 
one  unit,  or  may  be  offered  to  satisfy  entrance  require- 
ments : 

Latin  i.  Beginners'  Course. — Essentials  of  gi-ammar,  with 
translation  of  twelve  or  fifteen  pages  in  the  first  book  of  Ccssar's 
Gallic  War.    Daily,  at  9.     Room  113.     Professor  Gibbons. 

Latin  2.  The  second  and  third  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War. 
Daily,  at  10.    Room  113.     Professor  Gibbons. 

Latin  3.  Cicero's  Orations. — As  much  as  possible  will  be  read. 
The  syntax  of  the  moods  will  receive  careful  attention.  Daily, 
at  10.    Room  109.     Mr.  McCartney. 

Latin  4.  Vergil's  JEneid  (three  books). — Special  attention  given 
to  prosody  and  poetic  usage  and  to  translation  into  the  best  English. 
Daily,  at  11.    Room  113.     Professor  Gibbons, 

Latin  5.  Cicero  De  Amicitia  or  De  Senectute  (see  Courses 
431  B  and  432  A  in  College).  Daily,  at  12.  Room  113.  Profes- 
sor Gibbons. 

Latin  6.  Prose  Composition. — Careful  training  in  translation 
into  Latin  of  passages  based  on  Caesar  and  Cicero.  Bennett's 
Preparatory  Latin  Writer.   Daily,  at  9.   Room  109.   Mr.  McCartney. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Isaac  Joachim  Schwatt,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 

George  Hervey  Hallett,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics. 

Frederick  Hollister  Safford^  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics. 

Maurice  Jefferis  Babb,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 

Oliver  Edmunds  Glenn,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in 
Mathematics. 

Elementary  Courses. — In  Courses  Nos.  i  to  11  instruc- 
tion is  offered  in  various  branches  of  Mathematics  up  to 
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courses,  it  will  be  assumed  that  students  have  some  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  subject.  This  is  true  especially 
of  Nos.  2,  3,  4  and  8.  No.  i  is  intended  for  persons  who 
are  teachers  of  elementary  Mathematics  or  who  expect  to 
become  teachers  of  the  subject.  Courses  Nos.  6  and  8  are 
double  courses,  each  being  given  two  hours  a  day.  These 
courses,  however,  are  arranged  so  that  they  may  be  taken 
as  a  one-hour  course  by  those  who  desire  nothing  more 
than  the  lectures  in  these  subjects. 

Advanced  Courses. — ^^Nos.  12  to  15  are  courses  intended 
for  teachers  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  others,  who 
are  well  grounded  in  elementary  Mathematics  through  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculus.  The  instruction  wiU  be  of 
the  same  character  as  that  given  in  the  regular  graduate 
courses. 

Credits  on  Regular  College  Work. — Credit  will  be  given 
in  the  College,  to  the  extent  of  one  unit  for  each  course,  for 
any  course  in  the  following  list  except  Nos.  2,  3  and  4, 
provided  the  course  is  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
instructor  in  charge,  and  a  satisfactory  examination  is 
passed.  When  taken  two  hours  daily,  6  and  8  count  for 
two  units.  When  any  course  is  taken  by  a  student  regularly 
matriculated  in  the  College,  or  by  a  candidate  for  admis- 
sion, for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  condition,  such  student 
must  give  notice  of  that  intention  and  must  take  a  special 
examination,  at  the  close  of  the  Summer  School  course, 
covering  the  whole  ground  of  the  regular  College  course 
in  which  he  is  conditioned;  or  he  may  at  his  option  defer 
the  examination  until  the  time  regularly  appointed  by  the 
College  for  the  re-examination  of  conditioned  students. 

Mathematics  i.  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics. — 
The   historical    development    of   numbers,    integral    and    fractional, 
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positive  and  negative,  rational  and  irrational,  real  and  imaginary. 
Number  systems;  in  particular,  the  decimal  and  duodecimal  systems. 
The  conception  of  number  with  savages  and  children.  A  compara- 
tive study  of  different  methods  of  presenting  the  subject  of  arith- 
metic, especially  Grube's  method  and  the  spiral  system.  In  algebra, 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  securing  a  better  insight 
into  fundamental  processes  and  results.  Observational  geometry; 
the  axioms  of  geometry ;  the  difference  between  Euclidean  and  non- 
Euclidean  geometry.  Laboratory  methods  of  teaching  elementary 
Mathematics.  Consideration  of  the  amount  of  Mathematics  to  be 
given  in  each  grade  of  elementary  schools,  and  in  secondary  schools, 
with  special  reference  to  the  tendency  to  uniform  requirements  for 
admission  to  colleges  and  universities.  In  each  branch,  a  few  of 
the  more  important  topics  will  be  treated  with  reference  to  the  best 
modes  of  presentation.  The  importance  and  utility  of  mathematical 
study.    Daily,  at  9.    Room  121.     Professor  Schwatt. 

Mathematics  2.  Elementary  Algebra. — (To  Quadratics.) — A 
review  of  the  fundamental  processes  of  Algebra  up  to  and  including 
simultaneous  equations  of  the  first  degree.  Especial  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  principles  underlying  the  different  algebraic  processes. 
The  course  is  not  intended  for  beginners  in  Algebra,  but  will  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
subject.  It  will  cover  the  ground  of  the  entrance  requirements  in 
Mathematics  A.  Fisher  and  Sch watt's  Secondary  Algebra.  Daily, 
at  II.    Room  121.    Mr.  Babb. 

Mathematics  3.  Elementary  Algebra.  (Quadratics  and  beyond.) 
— The  work  in  this  course  will  be  carried  on  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  Course  2.  The  ground  covered  will  be  Quadratic  Equations 
with  one  unknown  quantity,  simultaneous  quadratics,  problems, 
equations  solved  like  quadratics,  the  theory  of  quadratic  expressions, 
arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions,  the  binomial  theorem 
for  positive  whole  exponents,  etc.  Fisher  and  Schwatt's  Secondary 
Algebra.    Daily,  at  12.    Room  121.    Mr.  Babb. 

Mathematics  4.  Plane  Geometry. — A  rapid  review  of  the  funda- 
mental propositions,  together  with  the  discussion  and  solution  of 
a  large  number  of  original  exercises.  Schultze  and  Sevenoak's 
Geometry.    Daily,  at  10.    Room  117.    Mr.  Babb. 

Preparation  required — Plane  Geometry. 

Mathematics  5.  Solid  Geometry. — Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  working  out  of  original  exercises  and  numerical  problems. 
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special  consideration  of  the  theory  of  limits  as  applied  in  Geometry. 
Schultze  and  Sevenoak's  Geometry.  Daily,  at  9.  Room  117.  Dr. 
Glenn. 

Preparation  required — Plane  Geometry. 

Mathematics  6.  Advanced  Algebra. — Permutations  and  com- 
binations, probability,  variables  and  limits  ;  undetermined  coefficients  ; 
continued  fractions;  summation  of  series;  determinants;  theory  of 
the  solution  of  numerical  equations.  Fisher  and  Schwatt's  Higher 
Algebra.     Daily,  at  9.     Room  119.     Professor  Hallett. 

Preparations  required — Algebra,  through  quadratic  equations. 

Mathematics  7.  Plane  Trigonometry. — A  course  for  beginners; 
Crawley's  Elements  of  Trigonometry  (revised  edition)  and  Tables 
of  Logarithms.     Daily,  at  10.     Room  204.     Professor  Safford. 

Preparation  required — Elementary  Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry. 

Mathematics  8.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. — This  course 
is  intended  for  those  who  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the  elements 
of  Plane  Trigonometry.  The  more  advanced  parts  of  Plane  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry,  including  some  discussions  of  De  Moivre's 
theorem  and  hyperbolic  functions  will  form  the  subject  matter  of 
the  course.  Crawley's  Elements  of  Trigonometry  (revised  edition) 
and  Tables  of  Logarithms.    Daily,  at  11.    Room  117.    Dr.  Glenn. 

Mathematics  9.  Analytic  Geometry. — The  fundamental  prop- 
erties of  the  conic  sections,  and  a  brief  introduction  to  the  geom- 
etry of  three  dimensions.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
solution  of  problems.  Bailey  and  Woods'  Analytic  Geometry.  Daily, 
at  9.    Room  204.    Professor  Safford. 

Preparation  required — Algebra,  through  quadratics,  and  Plane 
Trigonometry. 

Mathematics  10.  Differential  Calculus. — Granville's  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus.  The  character  of  the  course  is  indicated 
by    the    text-book    used.      Daily,    at    10.      Room    121.      Professor 

SCHWATT. 

Preparation  required — Plane  Trigonometry;  Analytic  Geometry. 

Mathematics  ii.  Integral  Calculus. — Granville's  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus.  This  course  will  include  applications  to 
Geometry  and  Mechanics.  Daily,  at  12.  Room  119.  Professor 
Hallett. 

May  be  taken  only  in  conjunction  with  Course  10,,  unless  the 
student  is  familiar  with  the  principles  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus. 
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Courses  Open  to  Graduates  and  Undergraduates. 

The  following  courses  will  be  given  daily,  at  hours  to  be  as- 
signed : 

Mathematics  12.  Infinite  Series  and  Products. — Summation  of 
Series ;  expansion  of  functions  into  infinite  series  and  products ; 
double  series  and  hyper-geometric  series.  The  convergency  of 
series.     Divergent  Series.     Professor  Schwatt. 

Mathematics  13.  Modern  Analytic  Geometry. — Homogeneous 
coordinate  systems,  with  application  to  the  conies  and  higher  plane 
curves.  Cross-ratio,  homography,  and  involution,  projection  and 
linear  transformation,  etc.     Professor  Hallett. 

Mathematics  14.  Differential  Equations. — Ordinary  and  partial 
differential  equations,  with  applications  to  Geometry  and  Mechanics. 
Murray's  Differential  Equations.     Professor  Safford. 

Mathematics  15.  Invariant  Algebra. — Fundamental  theory  of 
modern  higher  Algebra.  Applications  to  the  theory  of  the  solu- 
tions of  higher  algebraical  equations.  Derivation  of  irreducible 
systems  of  invariants  and  covariants.     Dr.  Glenn. 

MUSIC. 

Hugh   Archibald   Clarke,   Mus.Doc,   Professor   of   the 
Science  of  Music. 

Music  i.  Course  in  Harmony. — Formation  of  scales,  of  chords 
and  their  inversions ;  of  dissonant  chords,  their  progressions  and 
resolutions.  Melody;  accompaniment.  The  simpler  lyric  forms. 
The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  the  appropriate  places:  the 
acoustic  basis  of  music;  the  history  of  the  modern  scales;  the  begin- 
nings of  harmony,  the  change  from  the  "contrapuntal"  to  the  "har- 
monic" method  of  musical  construction. 

This  course  is  equivalent  to  the  first  year  of  the  regular  course 
in  Music.  Daily,  at  10.  Room  3  (third  floor,  south  corridor),  Uni- 
versity Library. 

Music  2.  Course  in  Strict  Counterpoint. — Open  to  students  who 
have  taken  Music  i.  This  course  is  equivalent  to  the  second  year 
of  the  regular  course  in  Music.  Daily,  at  9.  Room  3,  University 
Library. 

The  Combs  Broad  Street  Conservatory  of  Music  will 
supplement  these  theoretical  courses  with  practical  work, 
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consisting  of  Private  Lessons  in  Piano,  Class  Lessons  in 
Technic  and  Pedagogy,  and  Class  Lessons  in  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint.     Daily,  in  Logan  Hall. 

PEDAGOGY. 

A..  Duncan  Yocum,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Pedagogy. 

Instructors  in  the  School  of  Observation. 

Principal — Charles  A.  Wagner^  A.M.,  Professor  of  Peda- 
gogy, State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Director  of  Physical  Education — William  A.  Stecher, 
G.G.,  Director  of  Physical  Education,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Supervisor  of  School  Gardens — Miss  Stella  Nathan, 
Supervisor  of  School  Gardens,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Medical  Inspector — Walter  Stewart  Cornell,  M.D., 
Assistant  Medical  Inspector  of  Philadelphia. 

Eighth  Grade — Mrs.  Ida  C.  Carter,  Teacher  in  Eighth 
Grade,  Speyer  School,  Columbia  University. 

Seventh  Grade — Miss  M.  Frances  Freeland,  Assistant 
Critic  Teacher,  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sixth  Grade — Miss  Anna  Stein,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  represent- 
ing Superintendent  John  Kennedy's  system  of  individ- 
ual instruction. 

Fifth  Grade — Miss  Mary  G.  Peabody,  Teacher  in  Fifth 
Grade,  Horace  Mann  School,  Columbia  University. 

Fourth  Grade — Miss  Eva  T.  Seabrook,  Supervising  Prin- 
cipal, Passaic,  N.  J. 

Third  Grade — Miss  Florence  Bamberger,  Supervisor  of 
Practice  Work,  Public  Schools,  Batimore,  Md. 

Second  Grade — Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Davidson,  Supervisor 
of  Writing,  Friends'  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for- 
merly Grade  Supervisor,  Chester,  Pa. 
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Ungraded  Room — Miss  Anna  I.  Marks^  representing  the 
Special  Schools  in  Miss  Julia  Richman's  District,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 

Five  courses  are  offered  in  Pedagogy.  Courses  i  and 
2  correspond  to  courses  offered  in  the  College  and  in  the 
College  Courses  for  Teachers.  Courses  3,  4  and  5  are 
given  only  in  the  Summer  School  and  have  been  specially 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  school  superintendents,  super- 
visors, principals  and  grade  teachers.  The  satisfactory 
completion  of  either  Course  i,  2  or  4  will  count  as  one  unit 
credit  in  the  College,  or  when  supplemented  by  individual 
work,  may  be  credited  in  the  Graduate  School.  Course  5 
will  count  as  an  additional  unit  of  credit  in  the  College  if 
taken  in  connection  with  Course  i,  or  if  the  latter  or  its 
equivalent  has  already  been  credited.  Observation  work 
may  be  so  arranged  as  to  complete  Course  5  in  three  weeks. 

The  School  of  Observation,  to  which  Courses  i  and  3  are 
closely  related,  is  fully  described  under  Course  5,  the  dis- 
cussions in  which  will  be  based  solely  upon  its  work.  The 
charge  for  either  Courses  i,  2,  3,  4  or  5  is  $15  if  but  one 
course  in  the  Summer  School  is  taken,  and  $10  for  each 
additional  course.  Students  taking  Course  5  will  be 
admitted  to  the  School  of  Observation  without  an  extra 
fee;  those  not  taking  Course  5,  but  registered  for  some 
other  Summer  School  course,  will  be  charged  an  admission 
fee  of  $10. 

No  text  books  are  used  in  any  of  these  courses,  but  the 
books  to  which  students  will  be  referred  have  been  placed 
on  special  reference  in  the  Powers'  Alcove  of  the  Univer- 
sity Library. 

Pedagogy  i.  General  Educational  Method. — This  course,  while 
planned  to  test  and  interpret  the  work  of  the  School  of  Observation, 
also  deals  with  the  problems  of  secondary  education.    It  is,  therefore, 
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open  to  both  elementary  and  high  school  teachers.  It  discusses 
General  Educational  Method  as  conditioned  by  the  educational  aim, 
by  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  material  of  instruction  and 
by  such  psychological  facts  as  apply  to  mankind  in  general,  and 
particular  classes  under  common  instruction.  General  educational 
principles  are  developed  and  analyzed,  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  applicable  to  various  special  branches  discussed,  and  suffi- 
cient application  made  in  special  method  to  exemplify  their  use. 
Daily,  at  8  a.  m.     Room  211.     Professor  Yocum. 

Pedagogy  2.  History  of  Education. — This  course  seeks  to  trace 
the  development  of  ideas  and  institutions  rather  than  to  epitomize 
the  whole  body  of  educational  theories  and  systems  produced  by  past 
civilizations.  Hence,  while  beginning  with  the  educational  history 
of  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome,  and  ending  with  that  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  includes  only  those  details  which  most  directly  serve  to 
explain  the  education  of  the  present.  Much  illustrative  material 
is  used  with  a  view  of  concentrating  attention  on  the  larger  and 
more  significant  truths  that  are  frequently  confused  with  the  petty 
characteristics  of  some  unimportant  epoch.  Daily,  at  11.  Room  205. 
Professor  Yocum. 

Pedagogy  3.  Organized  Play  as  a  School  Subject. — This  is  a 
combined  lecture  and  laboratory  course.  Its  object  is  to  give  to 
principals  and  teachers  a  correct  conception  of  the  use  of  play  in 
schools,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  effective  school  games.  The 
general  educational  principles  underlying  physical  education  will 
be  pointed  out,  and  the  place  determined  which  play  occupies  in 
this  field.  The  effect  of  the  different  kinds  of  games  will  be  dis- 
cussed, and  suitable  games  for  each  of  the  eight  school  grades  will 
be  selected  and  taught.  Students  taking  the  course  will  be  assigned 
definite  games  which  during  the  recess  of  the  School  of  Observation 
they  will  teach  and  supervise.  Daily,  at  10.  School  of  Observation. 
Mr.  Stecher. 

Pedagogy  4.  Current  Educational  Topics. — This  is  a  combined 
lecture  and  seminar  course.  Talks  on  current  educational  topics 
are  successively  given  by  well-known  educational  workers,  who 
stand  in  the  forefront  of  the  movements  they  present.  The  daily 
lecture  will  be  immediately  followed  by  an  hour's  discussion  in 
which  school  men  both  officially  and  locally  representative  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  neighboring  states  will  participate  with  the  regular 
students.     One  unit  College  credit  will  be  allowed  for  the  lecture 
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course.    Graduate  credit  may  be  given  if  supplemented  by  intensive 
work.    Daily,  9  to  11.     College  Hall,  Room  205. 

Partial  List  of  Topics  and  Lecturers. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  topics  and  lecturers.  A  full 
announcement  will  be  made  as  soon  as  final  reply  has  been  received 
from  a  number  of  prominent  school  men  invited  to  lecture. 

July  7th  to  9th. — 'The  School  as  a  Means  to  Good  Citizenship." 
Dr.  Winthrop  D.  Sheldon,  Vice-President  of  Girard  College,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa,;  Miss  Mary  E.  Richmond,  General  Secretary  of  Phila- 
delphia   Society    for   Organizing    Charity,   and    others. 

July  I2th  to  i6th. — "The  Industrial  Education  Movement." 
Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  Editor  of  The  New  England  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion; Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  of  the  Philadelphia  Press;  Mr,  Charles 
S.  Foos,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Reading,  Pa.,  and  others. 

July  19th  to  23d. — "Some  New  Phases  of  Education."  Dr.  Ossian 
Lang,  Editor  of  The  New  York  School  Journal;  Mr.  William  A. 
Stecher,  G.G.,  Director  of  Physical  Education,  Philadelphia,  Pa,; 
Miss  Stella  Nathan,  Supervisor  of  School  Gardens,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Mr.  John  B.  Leeds,  Secretary  of  League  of  Home  and  School 
Associations;  Dr,  Walter  S.  Cornell,  Assistant  Medical  Inspector 
of  Philadelphia. 

July  26th  to  July  30th. — "The  Training  of  Teachers."  Dr.  J. 
M.  Green,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Dr.  G. 
D.  Strayer,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  Teachers* 
College,  New  York;  Dr.  G,  M,  Philips,  Principal  of  State  Normal 
School,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  Dr,  Henry  C.  Pearson,  Principal  of 
Elementary  Schools,  Horace  Mann  School,  Teachers'  College,  New 
York;  Dr.  J.  Monroe  Willard,  Principal  of  Girls'  Normal  School, 
Philadelphia,  and  others. 

August  2d  to  August  6th. — "The  School  as  an  Educational  and 
Social  Center  for  the  Rural  Community,"  Dr,  Myron  T.  Scudder, 
Professor  of  Education,  Rutgers  College,  formerly  Principal  New 
Paltz  Normal  School,  N,  Y. ;  Dr.  Thomas  M,  Balliet,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  University;  Hon.  N,  B.  Critch- 
field.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Eli  M.  Rapp» 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Berks  County,  Pa.;  Mr.  A.  R.  Spaid, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  New  Castle  County,  Del.;  Mr.  A.  L. 
Martin,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Director  of  Farmers' 
Institutes,  Pennsylvania,  and  others. 
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August  9th  to  13th. — "Recent  Educational  Legislation."  Hon.  C. 
J.  Baxter,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  New  Jersey; 
Hon.  N.  C  Schaeffer,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Pennsylvania;  Dr.  John  P.  Garber,  Associate  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Philadelphia,   Pa.,  and  others. 

The  following  representative  educational  workers  whose  accept- 
ances have  already  been  received,  together  with  others  from  various 
sections  of  neighboring  States,  will  take  part  in  one  or  more  of 
the  discussions. 

John  D.  Brooks,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Sussex  County, 
Delaware;  F.  E.  Downes,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. ;  Mrs.  Edwin  B.  Grice,  President  of  Philadelphia  League  of 
Home  and  School  Assiociations ;  Samuel  Hamilton,  Superintendent 
of  Allegheny  County  Schools,  Pa.;  David  A.  Harman,  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  Hazleton,  Pa. ;  J.  Horace  Landis,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Montgomery  County,  Pa. ;  Charles  Lose,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Williamsport,  Pa.;  L.  E.  McGinnes,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Steelton,  Pa.;  George  W.  Moore,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Chester  County,  Pa. ;  J.  B.  Richey,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  McKeesport,  Pa.;  F.  W.  Robbins,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  William  W.  Rupert,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  and  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Delaware   County,   Pa. 

Pedagogy  5.  Seminar  in  Elementary  Education. — The  Seminar 
is  planned  to  afford  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  the  work 
studied  in  the  School  of  Observation.  The  teachers  in  charge  of 
the  eight  grades  officially  represent  noted  school  systems  or  institu- 
tions for  the  training  of  teachers.  Their  daily  discussion  of  each 
other's  work  and  defense  of  their  own  in  response  to  the  criticisms 
and  questions  of  students,  supplementing  systematic  observation  of 
their  actual  school  room  practice,  not  only  afford  elementary  teachers 
and  supervisory  officials  a  unique  opportunity  to  get  into  close 
touch  with  what  is  best  in  current  school  work,  but  to  com- 
pare the  methods  of  typical  systems.  Students  taking  this  course 
will  be  admitted  to  the  School  of  Observation  without  extra  charge. 
If  it  is  taken  in  connection  with  Pedagogy  i,  or  if  the  latter  or 
its  equivalent  has  already  been  credited,  it  may  count  as  an  addi- 
tional College  credit,  that  is,  a  credit  of  two  units  will  be  given 
for  the  combined  courses.  Observation  work  may  be  so  arranged 
as  to  complete  Course  5  in  three  weeks.  Daily,  at  2  p.  m.  Observa- 
tion School.    Professor  Yocum  and  Mr.  Wagner. 
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School   of    Observation. 

Principal — Charles  A.  Wagner,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Peda- 
gogy,  State   Normal   School,   West   Chester,   Pa. 

Director  of  Physical  Education — William  A.  Stecher, 
G.G.,  Director  of  Physical  Education,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Supervisor  of  School  Gardens — Miss  Stella  Nathan, 
Supervisor  of  School  Gardens,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Medical  Inspector — Walter  Stewart  Cornell,  M.D., 
Assistant   Medical   Inspector  of  Philadelphia. 

Eighth  Grade — Mrs.  Ida  C.  Carter,  Teacher  in  Eighth 
Grade,  Speyer  School,  Columbia  University. 

Seventh  Grade — Miss  M.  Frances  Freeland,  Assistant 
Critic  Teacher,  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sixth  Grade — Miss  Anna  Stein,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  represent- 
ing Superintendent  John  Kennedy's  system  of  indi- 
vidual instruction. 

Fifth  Grade — Miss  Mary  G.  Peabody,  Teacher  in  Fifth 
Grade,  Horace  Mann  School,  Columbia  University. 

Fourth  Grade — Miss  Eva  T.  Seabrook,  Supervising  Princi- 
pal, Passaic,  N.  J. 

Third  Grade — Miss  Florence  Bamberger,  Supervisor  of 
Practice  Work,  Public  Schools,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Second  Grade — Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Davidson,  Supervisor 
of  Writing,  Friends'  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  formerly 
Grade  Supervisor,  Chester,  Pa. 

Ungraded  Room — Miss  Anna  I.  Marks,  representing  the 
Special  Schools  in  Miss  Julia  Richman's  District,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  transportation  of 
very  young  children  to  the  School  of  Observation  and  to  the 
similarity  between  the  work  of  the  first  and  second  grades. 
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no  first  grade  will  be  opened  unless  there  is  strong  demand 
for  it. 

The  academic  work  most  characteristic  of  each  grade 
will  be  taught  by  the  teacher  in  charge,  under  the  observa- 
tion of  the  students  specially  interested  in  it.  No  practice 
work  by  students  will  be  permitted.  The  observation  work 
will  be  so  planned  that  students  interested  in  the  work  of 
a  particular  grade  will  also  come  in  touch  with  that  of 
adjacent  grades,  while  supervisors  and  others  wishing  to 
observe  more  generally  will,  during  the  course  of  the  term, 
be  admitted  to  all  grades.  In  addition  to  the  academic 
work,  all  school  activities  proper  to  vacation  will  be  given 
emphasis.  The  daily  opening  exercises  will  include  short, 
but  impressive,  selections  from  masterpieces  of  instru- 
mental music  given  by  members  of  the  Combs  Conserva- 
tory. ''Busy  work"  will  figure  largely  in  the  program. 
Visits  will  be  made  to  the  Commercial  and  University 
Museums  and  to  local  points  of  historical  interest.  School 
gardens  have  been  planned  in  the  University  Botanical 
Gardens,  just  opposite  the  School.  Physical  Education  and 
Organized  Play  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Stecher.  Dr.  Cornell  will  serve  as  Medical  Inspector 
of  the  School. 

While,  with  the  exception  of  the  school  conducted  under 
the  "Batavia  Plan"  of  individual  instruction,  the  number 
of  pupils  in  each  grade  will  be  strictly  limited  to  thirty, 
effort  will  be  made  to  have  them  representative  of  the 
typical  school  group.  Artificial  conditions  will  be  elimi- 
nated so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  in  a  Model  School. 
The  teachers  in  charge  are  not  mere  theorists,  but  trained 
workers  familiar  with  the  discouraging  conditions  which 
teachers  have  to  meet. 

The  schedule  of  Observation  Work  for  each  student  will 
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be  planned  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  the  Summer 
School,  and  will  be  required  for  admission  to  the  School 
of  Observation.  It  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  involve  but 
three  weeks'  attendance.  In  order  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  interference  with  school  work  resulting  from  the  pres- 
ence of  visitors,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exclude  all  who  are 
not  enrolled  in  Course  5  or  who  have  not  paid  the  admis- 
sion fee. 

The  session  of  the  School  will  be  daily,  except  Saturdays, 
from  9  A.  M.  to  11.30  A.  M.,  in  the  Newton  Grammar 
School,  corner  of  Woodland  Avenue  and  Thirty-eighth 
Street. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Edgar    Arthur    Singer,    Ph.D.,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Philosophy. 

Philosophy  i.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy. — Lectures  and 
selected  sources.  The  course  is  open  to  undergraduate  and  to 
graduate  students.  The  latter  will  be  expected  to  follow  the 
sources  more  extensively  and  to  present  papers  for  discussion. 
Subjects:  The  natural  philosophy  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
(Bruno)  ;  Rationalism  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
(Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibniz)  ;  English  Empiricism  (Locke,  Berke- 
ley, Hume)  ;  German  Idealism  (Kant,  Schopenhauer).  This  course 
will  count  one  unit  in  the  College  and  in  the  Graduate  School. 
Daily,  at  9.     Professor   Singer. 

Philosophy  2.  Development  of  Natural  Science. — Lectures  and 
selected  sources.  World  view  of  Greek  mythology;  growth  of 
materialism  (Thales  to  Democritus)  ;  purpose  in  nature  (Plato 
and  Aristotle)  ;  the  mechanical  ideal  (Newton  to  present  day)  ; 
contemporary  theory  of  purposeful  mechanism.  Daily,  at  10.  Pro- 
fessor Singer. 

Philosophy  3.  The  Religions  of  Modern  Thinkers.  The  course 
sets  forth  in  language  as  free  from  technicalities  as  the  case  will 
permit,  the  opinions  of  six  modern  thinkers  respecting  religion. 
The  six  chosen  are  Bruno,  Spinoza,  Hume,  Kent,  Schopenhauer 
and   Nietzsche.     It  is   the  purpose  of  the  course   to  present  these 
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historic  figures  without  comment,  to  no  other  end  than  that  of 
acquainting  the  student  with  sources  some  inaccessible,  others  dif- 
ficult of  interpretation.  It  will  be  given  at  8.00  p.  m.,  on  Monday 
evenings,  throughout  the  session,  in  the  Chapel,  College  Hall,  and 
is  open  to  all  students.   Professor  Singer. 

PHYSICS. 

Horace  Clark  Richards,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Physics. 
Robert  Harrison  Hough,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Physics. 
Harold  Charles  Barker,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

The  courses  in  Physics  will  be  given  in  the  Randal  Mor- 
gan Laboratory  of  Physics,  Thirty-fourth  street  below 
Walnut.  The  laboratory  contains  ample  facilities  for  lec- 
ture and  experimental  work. 

Physics  i.  General  Physics. — This  is  a  three-hour  course,  the 
time  being  divided  between  lecture  and  informal  conference  or 
recitation.  The  reference  book  will  be  Gage's  Principles  of  Physics, 
revised  by  Goodspeed.  Knowledge  of  Plane  Trigonometry  is 
recommended. 

An  essential  feature  of  this  course  will  be  the  continued  effort 
to  demonstrate  experimentally  all  the  general  principles  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  very  many  of  the  lesser  details  often  passed  over 
in  such  a  course  for  the  lack  of  necessary  apparatus.  The  depart- 
ment is  fortunate  in  being  equipped  with  much  of  the  finest  demon- 
stration apparatus  that  can  be  devised,  and  this  will  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  those  wishing  a  broad  experimental  lecture  course  in 
Physics.  Much  of  the  acoustic  apparatus,  for  example,  was  made  by 
the  late  Rudolph  Konig,  and  is  the  best  that  can  be  produced. 

In  the  case  of  qualified  students,  this  course  is  accepted  as  an 
equivalent  of  601  in  the  College  and  counts  two  units.  It  may  also 
be  taken,  in  conjunction  with  Course  4,  to  satisfy  the  College  En- 
trance Requirements  (Physics  B)  or  the  requirement  for  admission 
to  the  Department  of  Medicine.  Daily,  10  to  i.  Professor  Rich- 
ards. 

The  fee  for  this  course  is  $30. 
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Physics  2.  Experimental  Physics. — This  course  presupppses 
some  knowledge  of  General  Physics,  as  well  as  of  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry. The  purpose  of  this  course  is,  first,  to  render  the  student 
familiar  with  Physical  Law  by  experimental  work  in  the  laboratory, 
and,  secondly,  to  develop  the  theory  and  practice  of  physical  meas- 
urements. Ihe  course  consists  of  a  daily  lecture,  followed  by 
three  hours  of  laboratory  practice.  The  lecturer  discusses  the 
work  to  be  carried  out  in  the  laboratory,  and  this  instruction  is 
amplified  by  personal  consultation  with  the  instructor  and  his  criti- 
cism of  the  student's  record  of  observation.  This  course  is  equiva- 
lent to  Physics  602  in  the  College  and  counts  two  and  one-half 
units.     Daily,  1.30  to  5.30.     Dr.  Barker. 

The  fee  for  this  course  is  $30. 

Physics  4.  A  laboratory  course  consisting  of  physical  measure- 
ments selected  from  the  whole  subject  of  General  Physics.  This 
course  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  to 
teach  elementary  Laboratory  Physics  and  who  are  not  prepared 
for  Physics  2,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  offer  Laboratory  Physics 
as  a  college  entrance  requirement.  It  will  cover  the  laboratory 
work  required  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  or  for 
entrance  to  the  Department  of  Medicine.  One  hour  will  be  devoted 
to  lecture  and  discussion  of  experiments  and  two  hours  to  the  work 
in  the  laboratory.     Daily,  1.30  to  4.30.     Professor  Hough. 

The  fee  for  this  course  is  $25. 

Physics  5a.  Statics  and  Kinetics. — A  practical  course  in  the 
elements  of  Dynamics,  consisting  largely  of  problems.  This  course 
is  equivalent  to  the  first  half  of  Physics  626  in  the  College,  and 
must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  a  course  in  Calculus.  It  will 
qualify  students  to  take  the  second  half  of  626,  which  is  given  in 
the  first  term.     One  unit.     Daily,  at  9. 

The  fee  for  this  course  is  $15. 

Physics  5&.  Kinetics  (Advanced  Course). — A  continuation  of 
Course  5a.  A  problem  course  on  the  Kinetics  of  translation  and 
rotation,  equivalent  to  the  second  half  of  Physics  626.  One  unit. 
Daily,    at    II. 

The  fee  for  this  course  is  $15. 

Physics  9.  Theory  of  Magnetism  and  Electricity. — This  course 
begins  with  an  experimental  demonstration  of  the  fundamental 
phenomena,  followed  by  an  investigation  of  the  properties  of  the 
electrostatic    field.      The    magnetic    field    is    similarly    treated,    the 
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two  fields  being  carefully  compared  and  contrasted.  The  principal 
properties  of  electrostatics  are  then  developed,  following  by  a  like 
study  of  the  electric  current  and  its  properties;  magnetic  induction, 
electromagnetism  and  its  applications.  Whetham's  Experimental 
Electricity  is  recommended  for  constant  reference.  This  course  is 
equivalent  to  Physics  619  in  the  College  and  counts  two  units. 
Daily,  11  to  i.  Professor  Hough. 
The  fee  for  this  course  is  $25. 

Courses  Open  to  Graduates  and  Undergraduates. 

Physics  3.  Advanced  Laboratory  Work.— For  those  who  have 
had  Course  2,  or  its  equivalent,  an  advanced  laboratory  course  of 
three  hours  is  offered.  This  course  may  be  modified  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  individual  student.  Experiments  are  taken  up  of  a 
more  advanced  character  than  those  given  under  Course  2.  By 
performing  a  satisfactory  amount  of  work,  students  properly  quali- 
fied may  obtain  credit  for  Course  603  in  the  College  (one  and  one- 
half  units)  or  for  Physics  6  of  the  Graduate  School  (one  unit). 
Daily,  2.30  to  5.30.    Dr.  Barker. 

The  fee  for  this  course  is  $20. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

LiGHTNER  Wither,   Ph.D.,   Professor  of   Psychology,   in 

charge  of  the  Psychological  Clinic. 
Edwin  Burket  Twitmyer^  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Psychology. 
Arthur  Holmes,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Psychology. 
Samuel  W.  Fernberger,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Psychology. 

LECTURERS. 

Seymour  DeWitt  Ludlum,  M.D.,  Neurologist. 
Walter  Stewart  Cornell,  M.D.,  Demonstrator. 

the    psychological    clinic. 
LiGHTNER  WiTMER,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist  in  Charge. 
Seymour  DeWitt  Ludlum,  M.D.,  Neurologist. 
Arthur  Holmes,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Psychologist. 
William  Burdick,  M.D.,  Assistant. 
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The  courses  in  Psychology  will  be  given  in  the  Labora- 
tory of  Psychology,  which  is  situated  in  the  west  end  of 
College  Hall.  The  entire  laboratory  equipment  will  be 
available  during  the  session  of  the  Summer  School.  The 
laboratory  will  comprise  two  lecture  rooms,  equipped  for 
use  as  general  laboratories  also ;  a  seminar  and  reading 
room,  in  which  is  kept  the  department  library,  including 
all  psychological  periodicals ;  a  work  shop,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  apparatus ;  a  photographic  dark  room ;  two 
rooms  which  will  be  equipped  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
Psychological  Clinic ;  and  seven  other  rooms  equipped  for 
the  mental  and  physical  examination  of  children  and  for 
research. 

The  laboratory  and  lecture  courses  will  be  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides,  models  and  other  apparatus  of  demon- 
stration. 

At  the  daily  session  of  the  Psychological  Clinic,  children 
will  be  shown  presenting  mental  and  physical  defects  often 
seen  in  school  children.  It  is  proposed  to  make  the  student 
familiar  with  the  types  of  backward  children  that  can  be 
returned  to  the  grades  after  being  trained  in  special  schools 
for  a  time,  with  other  types  that  must  be  permanently 
taught  in  schools  or  classes  for  backward  and  deficient 
children,  and  with  still  other  types,  not  infrequently  found 
in  public  schools,  that  should  be  sent  to  special  institutions 
for  the  feeble-minded,  the  deaf  and  the  blind. 

While  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  present  at  the  Clinic 
truants  and  other  disciplinary  cases  and  juvenile  delin- 
quents, students  who  are  interested  in  this  phase  of  the 
work  with  retarded  children  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  Detention  Home  and  the 
House  of  Refuge.  Visits  may  also  be  made  to  institutions 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  for  the  training  of 
deaf,  blind,  and  mentally-deficient  children. 
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These  courses  are  all  of  the  grade  of  University  courses 
offered  to  mixed  classes  of  College  and  graduate  students. 
With  the  exception  of  Psychology  2,  4  and  6,  they  may  be 
taken  with  profit  by  students  without  special  training  in 
psychology.  The  essential  prerequisite  for  intelligent 
work  in  modern  psychology,  especially  in  the  direction  of 
such  specific  courses  of  instruction  as  are  here  offered,  is  a 
training  in  laboratory  methods.  This  particular  training 
many  college  graduates  and  some  instructors  of  psychology 
do  not  possess.  For  this  reason,  it  is  possible  to  offer 
courses  in  psychology  of  such  character  as  to  appeal  to 
many  instructors  and  graduate  students,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  may  be  pursued  with  profit  by  physicians,  edu- 
cators who  are  in  positions  of  supervision,  by  grade  teach- 
ers and  teachers  of  special  classes  of  children,  by  social 
workers  and  probation  officers  connected  with  the  Juvenile 
Court  or  the  truancy  department  of  city  schools. 

A  credit  of  one  unit  will  be  given,  in  either  the  College 
or  the  Graduate  School,  for  each  of  these  courses,  except 
Course  4,  for  which  two  or  three  credits  may  be  given. 
To  obtain  this  credit,  the  student  must  hand  in,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  course,  a  satisfactory  note-book  and  pass  a 
written  examination.  The  note-book  and  the  examination 
must  equal,  in  quality  and  quantity,  those  that  are  required 
of  students  in  the  College  or  the  Graduate  School. 

The  fee  for  a  single  course  in  Psychology  is  $15;  for 
two  courses,  $25 ;  for  three  or  more  courses,  $35. 

Psychology  i.  General  Psychology. — A  course  of  lectures  present- 
ing an  outline  of  the  problems  and  theories  of  modern  psychology 
and  their  relation  to  certain  of  the  other  sciences,  the  arts  and 
education.  An  analysis  of  perception  based  upon  the  results  of 
experimentation  and  introspection;  the  role  of  apperception,  mem- 
ory, attention,  and  association;  perceptions  of  space;  the  sense 
organs;  the  physical  stimuli  or  objects  of  perception,  memory,  as- 
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sociation,  the  reasoning  process;  the  nature  of  the  will,  automatic 
and  reflex  movements;  inherited  instincts  and  acquired  habits. 
Daily,  at  lo.    Room  6.     Professor  Twitmyer. 

Psychology  2.  Genetic  Psychology. — A  course  of  lectures  for 
advanced  students  on  the  development  and  organization  of  the 
individual  mind  and  its  relation  to  phylogenesis;  permanent  ef- 
fects of  sensation  and  movement  upon  the  brain;  sensory  after- 
images; memory  images;  cerebration  and  association;  organization 
of  imagination  and  memory;  the  development  of  ideas,  the  in- 
tellect and  reason;  the  growth  of  attention  and  the  individual  will. 
Daily,  at  9.    Room  6.     Professor  Tv/itmyer. 

Psychology  3.  Physiological  Psychology.— hahorziory  course. 
The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  the  sense 
organs  and  the  organs  of  movement.  Each  student  will  be  supplied 
with  models  and  photographs  for  study,  and  with  prepared  speci- 
mens of  the  human  and  ox  brain  for  dissection.  A  course  of  experi- 
ments will  be  conducted  on  the  excitation  of  muscle  and  nerve,  and 
on  reflex,  instinctive  and  volitional  actions.  Daily,  1.30  to  3.30. 
Room  6.    Professor  Twitmyer  and  Mr.  Fernberger. 

Psychology  4.  Advanced  Experimental  Psychology. — Double 
Course.  Seminar  and  laboratory  course.  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  acquaint  more  advanced  students  with  the  general 
methods  of  experimentation.  Selected  topics  are  studied  exper- 
imentally, and  original  authorities  and  the  results  of  recent  research 
consulted.  Text-book:  Titchener's  "Manual  of  Experimental  Psy- 
chology." One  hour  seminar  and  two  or  four  hours'  laboratory 
work.  Hours  will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  stu- 
dents taking  the  course.  Research  Rooms  of  the  Laboratory. 
Professor  Twitmyer. 

Psychology  5.  Child  Psychology. — A  course  of  lectures  on  the 
principal  methods  of  modern  psychological  investigation,  leading 
up  to  and  dwelling  upon  the  genetic  method  as  applied  to  the 
evolution  of  the  individual  consciousness. 

The  first  part  of  the  course  will  give  a  short  historical  resume 
of  (a)  the  statistical  method  and  the  work  of  Quetelet,  Chadwick, 
Fechner,  Darwin,  Galton  and  Cattell;  (b)  the  varieties  of  inter- 
rogatories or  questionaires ;  and  (c)  the  origin  and  development 
of  clinical  psychology  beginning  with  Pereire's  and  Itard's  wild 
boy   of   Aveyron,    through    Seguin's    first   class    for    feeble-minded 
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children  to  the  modern  methods  of  special  classes  and  training 
schools. 

Chief  emphasis  will  rest  upon  the  method  of  studying  the  devel- 
opment of  the  individual  child-mind,  as  presented  by  Darwin, 
Preyer,  Perez,  Moore,  Shinn  and  others.  The  five  periods  of 
growth,  beginning  with  the  embryonic,  through  foetal  life,  in- 
fancy, childhood  and  adolescence  will  be  considered  in  detail.  In 
determining  the  hereditary  factors  in  character-formation,  the  con- 
tributions of  Lombrosa,  Ferera,  Swift  and  Travis  in  the  study  of 
normal  cases  and  stigmata  of  degeneration  will  be  freely  used. 

The  evolution  of  normal  character  from  congenital  automatisms, 
reflexes  and  instincts ;  the  modification  of  these  instincts  by  organic 
or  environmental  circumstances ;  the  successive  and  periodic  ex- 
pressions of  instinctive  impulses  in  play,  fear,  liking  for  special 
studies  and  activities,  and  the  crystallizing  of  these  activities  into 
habits  will  be  traced  as  fully  as  possible  in  the  light  of  recent  in- 
vestigations. The  accumulated  records  of  a  decade  of  practical 
studies  on  backward  and  deficient  children  are  on  file  in  the  labora- 
tory and  will  be  freely  drawn  upon  for  illustration. 

From  the  childhood  character  and  the  morality  of  authority,  the 
course  will  proceed  to  that  most  interesting  period  of  storm  and 
stress  called  adolescence  from  which  the  individual  emerges,  born 
again,  established  in  selfhood,  fixed  in  character  for  good  or  evil, 
and  armed  with  all  the  faculties  of  the  adult.  The  adolescent 
factors — puberty,  rise  of  sex,  and  other  instincts,  altruism,  aesthet- 
icism,  ideational-morality,  the  psychological  phenomena  of  con- 
version and  religion — will  all  be  viewed  from  the  directive  and 
formative  standpoint  of  the  teacher.  Daily,  at  9.  Room  112. 
Dr.  Holmes. 

Psychology  6.  Advanced  Child  Psychology. — A  seminar  course 
for  guidance  in  individual  work.  Concurrent  with  Course  7.  One 
hour — at  a  time  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  students  taking  the 
course.     Room  10.     Dr.  Holmes. 

Psychology  7.  The  Psychological  Clinic. — Children  will  be  ex- 
amined in  the  presence  of  the  students  taking  this  course.  The 
object  of  the  course  is  to  illustrate  various  mental  and  physical 
defects  found  in  school  children,  to  discuss  the  causes,  to  point 
out  the  nature  of  the  consequent  retardation  and  to  propose  appro- 
priate treatment.     The  course  will  also  serve  to  make  the  student 
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acquainted  with  the  methods  of  examination.  Daily,  at  3.30.  Room 
no.    Dr.  Holmes,  Dr.  Ludlum  and  Dr.  Burdick. 

Psychology  8.  Abnormal  Psychology. — A  course  deaHng  with 
the  fundamental  characteristics  of  abnormal  mental  states  anu 
the  principles  upon  which  a  return  to  the  normal  state  can  be  con- 
structed. The  course  will  consider  the  relation  of  heredity  and 
environment;  racial  characteristics  of  mind  and  deviations  from 
the  normal;  types  of  mental  disease  and  the  study  of  insane  in- 
dividuals in  groups  and  individually;  the  abnormal  manifestations 
of  emotion,  memory,  judgment,  attention  and  will  in  hysteria,  epi- 
lepsy, cretinism,  phrenasthenia,  delinquency,  obsession  and  other 
forms  of  mental  deviation ;  the  psychology  of  hallucination,  elusion 
and  delusion  and  the  nature  of  double  personality,  degeneracy,  sug- 
gestibility, trance,  and  telepathy;  the  fundamental  characteristics 
which  indicate  recovery  and  those  indicating  dementia;  psycho- 
therapy, including  hypnosis,  persuasion,  re-education,  etc.  Daily, 
at  12.    Room  6.    Dr.  Ludlum. 

Psychology  9.  Medical  Inspection  and  Health  of  School  Chil- 
dren.— Physical  Defects  of  School  Children,  including  eye  strain, 
nose  and  throat  obstruction,  defective  hearing,  poor  nutrition,  or- 
thopaedic defects  and  nervous  disorder ;  mentally  defective  children, 
including  the  causes,  symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  mental  defect  in 
children;  physical  education,  and  its  relation  to  medical  inspection; 
the  common  contagious  diseases  of  childhood ;  and  medical  in- 
spection of  school  children ;  assignment  of  inspectors,  methods 
of  examination,  keeping  of  records,  the  school  nurse,  provisions 
for  free  eye  glasses  and  dental  service  for  the  poor ;  co-operation 
of  the  teacher  and  the  parents ;  a  review  of  the  prevalence  of  physi- 
cal and  mental  defect  among  school  children,  and  a  study  of  the 
results  obtained  in  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  other  cities.  Daily, 
at  II.    Room  6.    Dr.  Cornell. 

SPANISH. 

Philippe  de  la  Rochelle,  B-es-L.,  Instructor  in  Romance 
Languages  and  Literature. 

Spanish. — This  course  is  intended  for  beginners  to  enable  them 
to  read  easy  Spanish  and  to  write  simple  sentences.  It  consists  of 
a  thorough  drill  in  Spanish  grammar,  with  oral  and  written  exer- 
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cises.  Easy  Spanish  texts  will  be  read  to  give  the  beginner  facility 
in  rapid  reading  at  sight,  with  exercises  in  conversation  based  on 
the  subject  matter  of  the  texts  read.  Text-books:  Hills  and  Ford, 
Spanish  Grammar;  Le  Sage,  Gil  Bias  de  Santillana;  Alarcon,  El 
Capitdn  Veneno;  Moratin,  El  Si  de  las  Ninas.  This  course  is  equiv- 
alent to  one  unit  of  Spanish  671  in  the  College.  Daily,  at  11.  Room 
206.    Mr.  La  Rochelle. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Henry  Fox,  Professor  of  Biology,  Ursinus  College. 

Zoology  i.  General  Zoology. — This  course  fulfils  the  new  En- 
trance Requirements  in  Biology  for  the  Medical  School  and  pre- 
sents to  students  in  general  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Zoology. 
The  first  two-thirds  of  the  course  deals  with  the  comparative  anat- 
omy, habits  and  life  history  of  the  principal  animal  groups  from 
the  Protozoa  to  man;  and  the  last  third  presents  the  subjects  of 
development  of  the  individual,  phenomena  and  factors  of  evolution, 
inheritance,  geographical  distribution,  etc.  In  the  laboratory,  stu- 
dents will  have  the  use  of  the  rich  collection  of  material,  and  of  the 
best  apparatus  of  the  Zoological  Department,  and  also  of  the  living 
material,  both  freshwater  and  marine,  contained  in  the  vivarium. 
Students  taking  the  full  course  of  two  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
hours  work  each  morning  will  receive  three  units  credit.  Those 
taking  only  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  course  will  be  given  two 
units  credit,  and  those  who  take  only  two  hours  a  day  through  the 
entire  six  weeks  will  be  given  one  unit  credit.  Daily,  at  9.  Bio- 
logical Hall.    Professor  Fox. 

The  fee  for  the  full  course  is  $25 ;  for  the  two-hour  or  the  four- 
weeks  course,  $15. 


CONDENSED    ROSTER   OF   THE    SUMMER    SCHOOL. 

8  A.    M. 

Pedagogy — (i)    General    Educational    Method. 

9  A.    M. 

Botany — (i)    Structural  and  Systematic  Botany. 

Chemistry — (i)  Elementary  Chemistry. 

English — (2)   Composition  B;   (9)   Modern  Essayists. 
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French — (2)  Beginners'  Course  in  French  Reading;  (4)  Advanced 
French. 

German — (i)  Elementary  German;  (4)  Intermediate  German  Read- 
ing. 

History — (3)   Studies  in  the  General  History  of  England. 

Latin — (i)   Beginners'  Course. 

Mathematics — (i)  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics; 
(5)  Solid  Geometry;  (6)  Advanced  Algebra;  (9)  Anal)rtic 
Geometry. 

Music — (2)  Course  in  Strict  Counterpoint. 

Pedagogy — (4)    Current  Educational  Topics. 

Philosophy — (i)  History  of  Modern  Philosophy. 

Physics — (5)   a.  Statics  and  Kinetics. 

Psychology — (2)    Genetic   Psychology;    (5)    Child   Psychology. 

Zoology — (i)   General  Zoology. 

10  A.    M. 

Chemistry — (2)   Qualitative  Analysis. 

English — (5)   Literary  History  of  America. 

French — (i)  Elementary  French;  (3)  Intermediate  French  Gram- 
mar.    Conversation  and  Translation. 

German — (2)  Beginners'  Course  in  German  Reading;  (3)  Inter- 
mediate  German   Grammar  and   Composition. 

History — (4)    The  Economic  History  of  Europe. 

Latin — (2)  Caesar's  Gallic  War. 

Mathematics — (4)  Plane  Geometry;  (7)  Plane  Trigonometry; 
(10)   Differential  Calculus. 

Music — (i)  Course  in  Harmony. 

Pedagogy — (3)   Organized  Play  as  a  School  Subject. 

Philosophy — (2)    Development   of   Natural    Science. 

Physics — (i)    General   Physics. 

Psychology — (i)  General  Psychology;  (6)  Advanced  Child  Psy- 
chology. 

11  A.     M. 

English — (7)    'Ihe   Modern   Novel;    (10)    History  of  the   English 

Language. 
French — (5)   Advanced  Scientific  French. 
German — (5)     Course     in    German     Conversation;    (7)    Scientific 

German. 
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Greek — (i)   Beginners'  Course. 

History — (i)  Territorial  Expansion  and  Recent  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  United  States. 

Latin — (4)  Vergil's  ^Eneid. 

Mathematics — (2)  Elementary  Algebra  (To  Quadratics) ;  (8) 
Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

Pedagogy — (2)  History  of  Education. 

Physics — (5)    Kinetics   (Advanced  Course). 

Psychology — (6)  Medical  Inspection  and  Health  of  School  Chil- 
dren. 

Spanish — (i) Beginners'  Course. 

12    M. 
English — (i)   Composition  A  (Preparatory). 
Greek — (2)   Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

History — (2)    The    Revolutionary   and    Napoleonic   Era. 
Latin — (5)   Cicero  De  Amicitia  or  De  Senectute. 
Mathematics — (3)   Elementary  Algebra;    (11)    Integral  Calculus. 
Pedagogy — (5)   Seminar  in  Elementary  Education. 

1.30  p.  M.  TO  3.30  p.  M. 
Psychology — (3)    Physiological    Psychology;    (8)    Abnormal    Psy- 
chology. 

1.30  p.   M.  TO  4.30  p.   M. 
Physics — (4)   Laboratory  Course. 

1.30  p.   M.  TO  5.30  p.   M. 
Physics — (2)    Experimental   Physics. 

3-30  P.  M. 
Psychology — (7)  The  Psychological  Clinic. 

PROGRAM  OF  LECTURES  AND  EXCURSIONS  FOR  1909. 

Wednesday,  July  7th,  8.00  p.  m.,  Houston  Hall. — General  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  School  and  reunion  of  former  students.  Ad- 
dress of  welcome.  Provost  Charles  C.  Harrison  and  Vice-Provost 
Edgar  F.  Smith.  Reception  by  Provost  and  Vice-Provost  imme- 
diately following  the  addresses. 
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Thursda}^  July  8th,  8.00  p.  m.,  College  Hall.— Lecture,  "The  Reli- 
gions of  Modern  Thinkers,     Bruno."     Professor  Edgar  A.  Singer. 

Friday,  July  9th,  8.00  P.  m.,  Houston  Hall. — Organ  Recital. 

Saturday,  July  loth. — Botanical  excursion,  conducted  by  Professor 
John  M.  Macfarlane,  starting  from  Biological  Hall  at  9  a.  m. 

Monday,  July  12th,  8.00  p.  m.,  Houston  Hall. — Illustrated  Lecture, 
"Joan  of  Arc."     Professor  Edward  P.  Cheyney. 

Tuesday,  July  13th,  8.00  p.  m.,  Houston  Hall. — Reception  to  Stu- 
dents from  Delaware,  Maryland  and  other  Southern   States. 

Wednesday,  July  14th,  8.00  p.  m.,  Houston  Hall. — Illustrated 
Lectures,  "Instruments  of  Music."     Professor  Hugh  A.  Clarke. 

Thursday,  July  15th,  8.00  p.  m.,  Houston  Hall. — Lecture,  "Paris 
and  Modern  French  Writers."     Mr.  Philippe  de  La  Rochelle. 

Friday,  July  i6th,  3.00  p.  m,  to  5.00  p.  m. — The  Free  Museum  of 
Science  and  Art  will  be  open  for  inspection.  Thirty-third  and 
Spruce  Streets. 

Saturday,  July  17th,  8.30  a.  m. — Trip  to  historic  Germantown,  in- 
cluding the  Academy,  the  Washington,  the  Pastorius  and  the  Chew 
Houses,  and  other  places  on  the  site  of  the  Battle  of  Germantown. 
Students  wishing  to  take  the  trip  will  meet  Professor  E.  C.  Barker 
in  the  Faculty  Room,  College  Hall. 

Monday,  July  19th,  8.00  p.  m.,  Houston  Hall. — Reception  to  stu- 
dents of  foreign  countries,  Pennsylvania,  west  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  States  west  of  Pennsylvania. 

8.00  p.  M.,  College  Chapel. — Lecture,  "The  Religions  of  Modern 
Thinkers.     Spinoza."     Professor  Edgar  A.  Singer. 

Tuesday,  July  20th,  8.00  p.  m.,  Houston  Hall. — Lecture,  "Carlyle's 
Criticisms  of  Democracy."     Mr.  Percy  V.  D.  Shelly. 

Wednesday,  July  21st,  7.30  p.  m. — ^Trip  to  Flower  Astronomical 
Observatory.  Students  wishing  to  take  the  trip  will  meet  in  the 
Faculty  Room,  College  Hall. 

Thursday,  July  22d,  8.00  p.  m.,  Houston  Hall. — Lecture,  "The 
Transition  Period  in  Music."     Professor  Hugh  A.  Clarke. 

Friday,  July  23d,  8.00  p.  m.,  Psychological  Department,  College 
Hall. — Lecture.  "Adolescent  Morality."     Dr.  Arthur  Holmes. 

Saturday,  July  24th,  9  a.  m.  to  12  m. — The  Free  Museum  of 
Science  and  Art  will  be  open  for  inspection.  Thirty-third  and 
Spruce  Streets. 

9.00  a.  m. — Trip  to  Fairmount  Park,  visiting  Horticultural  Hall 
and  Memorial   Hall   (including  the  Wilstach  Collection  of  Paintings). 
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Students  wishing  to  take  the  trip  will  meet  in  the  Faculty  Room, 
College  Hall. 

Monday,  July  26th,  8.00  p.  m..  College  Chapel. — Lecture,  "The 
Religions  of  Modern  Thinkers.  Hume."  Professor  Edgar  A. 
Singer. 

Tuesday,  July  27th,  8.00  p.  m.,  Randal  Morgan  Laboratory  of 
Physics. — Illustrated  Lecture,  "Radio  Activity."  Professor  Horace 
Clark  Richards. 

Wednesday,  July  28th,  8.00  p.  m.,  Houston  Hall. — Organ  Recital. 

Thursday,  July  29th,  8.00  p.  m.,  Houston  Hall. — Lecture,  "Some 
Current  Criticisms  of  Modern  Education."  Professor  A.  Duncan 
Yocum. 

Friday,  July  30th,  8.00  p.  m.,  Houston  Hall. — Reception  to  students 
from  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  and  those  from^  States 
north  of  Pennsylvania. 

Saturday,  July  31st,  9.00  a.  m. — Trip  to  Valley  Forge,  visiting  the 
headquarters,  entrenchments,  redoubts,  and  the  location  of  the  regi- 
mental cantonments  and  passing  through  the  most  attractive 
suburbs  of  Philadelphia.  Students  wishing  to  take  the  trip  should 
report  to  the  Director  of  the  Summer  School  not  later  than  Thurs- 
day, July  29th. 

Monday,  August  2d,  8.00  p.  m.,  Houston  Hall. — Illustrated  Lec- 
ture, "The  Roman  Wall  Across  Great  Britain."  Professor  Edward 
P.  Cheyney. 

Tuesday,  August  3d,  8.00  p.  m.,  College  Chapel.— Lecture,  "The 
Religions  of  Modern  Thinkers.  Kant."  Professor  Edgar  A. 
Singer. 

Wednesday,  August  4th,  8.00  p.  m.,  Houston  Hall. — Illustrated 
Lecture,  "A  Trip  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Paris."  Rev.  Florian 
Julien  Charles  Vurpillot. 

Thursday,  August  5th,  8.00  p.  m..  Psychological  Department, 
College  Hall. — Lecture.  "Instinctive  Behavior  in  Relation  to  Con- 
duct."    Professor  Edwin  B.  Twitmyer. 

Friday,  August  6th,  8.00  p.  m.,  Houston  Hall. — Organ  Recital. 

Saturday,  August  7th. — Botanical  Excursion,  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor John  Macfarlane,  starting  from  Biological  Hall  at  9  a.  m. 

Monday,  August  9th,  8.00  p.  m.,  College  Chapel. — Lecture,  "The 
Religions  of  Modern  Thinkers.  Schopenhauer."  Professor  Edgar 
A.  Singer. 

Tuesday,   August  loth,  8.00  p.   m.,  John  Harrison  Laboratory  of 
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Chemistry. — Lecture,  Illustrated  by  Experiments,  "What  We  Burn." 
Professor  Owen  Louis  Shinn. 

Wednesday  August  nth,  8.00  p.  m.,  Houston  Hall. — Organ  Recital. 

Thursday,  August  12th,  8.00  p.  m..  Biological  Hall. — Illustrated 
Lecture,  "Sensation,  Perception  and  Response  of  Plant  Life."  Pro- 
fessor John  M.  Macfarlane. 

Friday,  August  13th,  8.00  p.  m.,  College  Chapel. — Lecture,  "The 
Religions  of  Modern  Thinkers.  Nietzsche."  Professor  Edgar  A. 
Singer. 


BOARD    AND    ROOMS 

In  the  Vicinity  of  the  University  Available  During 
THE  Summer  School  Session  1909. 

Note. — The  University  assumes  no  responsibility  for  the  housing 
of  its  students  outside  of  its  own  dormitories.  There  are  now  open 
for  assignment  to  men  students  a  limited  number  of  good  rooms  in 
the  University  Dormitories.  These  will  be  shown  upon  request  at 
the  Dormitory  office,  and  be  assigned  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
applied  for  at  the  Bursar's  office.  Room  102,  College  Hall. 

The  following  list  of  names  and  addresses  where  rooms  only  or 
rooms  with  board  may  be  obtained,  has  been  prepared  for  the  con- 
venience of  students.  The  Committee  on  Students'  Residences  de- 
sires to  include  in  this  list  only  those  houses  which  offer  sanitary 
and  wholesome  quarters  at  reasonable  charges. 

The  prices  quoted  are  for  one  person  in  a  room  with  or  without 
board.  When  two  or  more  persons  occupy  the  same  room  the 
rates  per  person  are  generally  less.  The  prices  are  approximate 
and    merely    indicate    the    general    expense. 

Before  engaging  quarters  students  should  have  a  definite  un- 
derstanding in  writing.  Any  misunderstanding,  as  well  as  any  un- 
fair or  unsatisfactory  treatment  on  the  part  of  boarding-house 
proprietors,  should  be  reported  promptly  to  the  University  Com- 
mittee on  Students'  Residences,  address :  College  Hall. 
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T        ^.  M ^  ^t  D :^*^-  Price  of  Room,  per  Person, 

Location.  Name  of  Proprietor.  without  Board,  with  Board. 

3206  Chestnut  St. .  .  .Mrs.  L.  A.  Saulters $2.oo-$4.oo  $6.oo-$8.oo 

3256  Chestnut  St. .  .  .Mrs.  H.  J.  Green 2.00-  4.00 

3340  Chestnut  St..  .  .Mrs.  W.  H.  Gelbach 2.00-  3.50     5.00-  7.50 

3445  Chestnut  St..  .  .Mrs.  M.  Howell 2.00-  4.00 

3447  Chestnut  St..  .  .Mrs.  J.  M'Clellan 2.50-  4.00 

4416  Chestnut  St. .  .  .Mrs.  J.  M.  Conover 3-oo-  4.50 

3223  Sansom  St.*.  .  .Mrs.  J.  L.  Farrow 1.25-  3.00     5.25-  7.00 

3250  Sansom  St Miss  E.  L.  Myrtetus 1.50-  3.00 

3253  Sansom  St Mrs.  J.  Canty 1.25-  2.50 

3258  Sansom  St Mrs.  W.  B.  Hallowell 1.50-  3.00 

3402  Sansom  St Mrs.  A.  L  Mancill 1.50-  3.00 

3404  Sansom  St Mrs.  M.  Hoedman 1.50—  2.00     4.00—  5.00 

3406  Sansom  St Mrs.  A.  Watts 1.50-  3.00 

3416  Sansom  St.*.  .  .Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Hunter 1.50-  3.00 

3422  Sansom  St Mrs.  T.  Thorpe 1.50-  2.50 

3434  Sansom  St Mrs.  E.  Cunningham 1.50-  3.00 

3475  Sansom  St Mrs.  E.  Taylor 1.50-  3.00 

3605  Sansom  St Mrs.  C  Sinner 1.50-  3.00 

3726  Sansom  St Mrs.  F.  A.  Benton 1.50-  2.00 

3934  Sansom  St Mrs.  E.  M.  Gibbons 2.50-  4.00 

3256  Walnut  St Mrs.  H.  E.  Plassehaert 1.50-  3.00     5.00-  6.50 

3321  Walnut  St Mrs.  E.  L.  Snook 3-oo-  4.00 

3330  Walnut  St Mrs.  M.  E.  Eyre 3-So-  6.00     5.00-  7.00 

3334-38  Walnut  St.  .Miss  M.  Betz 2.00-  4.00     6.00--  8.00 

3411  Walnut  St Mrs.  K.  D.  Waite 2.00-  4.00 

3413  Walnut  St Mrs.  M.  E.  Lennox 1.50-  2.50     4.50-  5.50 

3425  Walnut  St Miss  M.  S.  Patton 2.00-  3.00 

3431  Walnut  St Mrs.  L.  K.  Patterson 2.00-  3.00 

3438  Walnut  St Mrs.  E.  W.  Reed 1.50-  4.00 

3440  Walnut  St Mrs.  T.  B.  Hunter 1.50- 

3443  Walnut  St Mrs.  M.  V.  Elliott 1.50- 

3706  Walnut  St Mrs.  S.  F.  Turner 2.50 

3249  Locust  St Mrs.  L.  Eckles 1.25- 

3603  Locust  St Mrs.  M.  L.  Stafford 2.00- 

3604  Locust  St Mrs.  P.  Hogy 1.50- 

3605  Locust  St Mrs.  S.  E.  Ennis 1.50- 

3610  Locust  St Mrs.  M.  S.  Devine 1.50- 

3613  Locust  St Mrs.  S.  S.  Price 1.50- 

3702  Locust  St Mrs.  J.  D.  Baxter 3.00- 

3704  Locust  St Mrs.  J.  D.  Johnston 2.00- 

3707  Locust  St Misses  Brazelle  and  Hodges.  .  1.75- 

3714  Locust  St Mrs.  S.  Stein 2.00- 

3717  Locust  St Mrs.  J.  A.  Hancock 1.50- 

3721  Locust  St Miss  C.  M.  Clarke 2.00- 

3723  Locust  St Mrs.  C.  V.  Carr 1.50- 

3733  Locust  St Mrs.  K.  A.  Connerton 2.50- 

3739  Locust  St Mrs.  A.  H.  Kerr 2.00- 

3943  Locust  St Mrs.  A.  W.  Gowdy 

3267  Chancellor  St.*.  Mrs.  C.  Harris 1.50- 

3706  Spruce  St Mrs.  L.  P.  Rogers a.oo- 

3727  Spruce  St Mrs.  J.  R.  Mitchell 2.00- 
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Location.  Name  of  Proprietor.  ^^  R--;  ^t^^^^^^^ 

3739  Spruce  St.* Mrs.  P.  C.  Brugh $2.00- 

3741  Spruce  St Mrs.  L.  Johnson 2.00- 

3743  Spruce  St Mrs.  C.  V.  Vickery 1.50- 

3803  Spruce  St Mrs.  E.  W.  Janson 2.00- 

3816  Spruce  St Mrs.  E.  B.  Coates 2.00- 

3909  Pine  St Mrs.  A.  Simpson 2.00- 

3921  Pine  St Mrs.  C.  Bennett i-5o- 

3922  Pine  St.* Mrs.  A.  Armstrong i-5o- 

3958  Pine  St Miss  E.  Barclay 2.00- 

4312  Pine  St Mrs.  K.  H.  Bunting 300- 

3919  Baltimore  Ave, *Mrs.  C.  C.  Warburton 1-25- 

3937  Baltimore  Ave.  .Mrs.  E.  S.  Bailey  .  : .  2.50- 

112  S.  33d  St ;  .Miss  F.  Woomer 1.50- 

116  S.  33d  St.* Mrs.  A.  Stewart 1.50- 

122  S.  33d  St.* MissM.  J.  Duffin 2.00- 

17  N.  34th  St Mrs.  F.  A.  Rosar 1.25- 

27  N.  34th  St Miss  F.  Zimmerman i-5o- 

64  N.  34th  St Mrs.  A.  E.  Taylor ,  .  2.50- 

III  S.  34th  St .Mrs.  S.  F.  Croney i-5o- 

115  S.  34th  St Mrs.  I.  E.  Scott 1.50- 

120-24  S.  34th  St.  .  .Mrs.  H.  M.  White 1.50- 

22  N.  36th  St Mrs.  T.  H.  Zane 

38  N.  36th  St.* Mrs.  E.  Latshaw 2.00- 

54  N.  36th  St Mrs.  A.  Busch 1-25- 

204  S.  36th  St Mrs.  M.  Dumbell 1.50- 

206  S.  37th  St.*  .  .  .  -Mrs.  C.  Wilson 1.50- 

207  S.  37th  St Mrs.  D.  McBride 2.25- 

214  S.  37th  St Mrs.  N.  N.  Jackson i-5o- 

216  S.  37th  St Miss  M.  Purcell 2.50- 

202  &  208  S.  37th  St.  .Mrs.  Geo.  Burton 2.00- 

22  N.  38th  St Mrs.  H.  J.  Cook 2.00- 

6  S.  38th  St.* Mrs.  McCarthy 1.50- 

113  S.  38th  St Mrs.  B.  Cross 

117  S.  38th  St Mrs.  M.  E.  Gardner 

120  S.  40th  St Mrs.  H.  F.  Bartlett 2.50- 

527  S.  41st  St Mrs.  A.  R.  Lamb 2.00- 

3314  Woodland  Ave.  .Mrs.  T.  Lorenz 2.50- 

3322  Woodland  Ave..  Mrs.  A.  Harvey i-5o- 

3324  Woodland  Ave.  .Mrs.  J.  L.  Mason 2.00- 

3328  WoodlandAve.*Mrs.  A.  L.  McClintock i-5o- 

3447  Woodland  Ave..  Mrs.  L.  G.  Thompson i-5o- 

3330  Lancaster  Ave.  .Mrs.  S.  Wilmot i-5o- 

3810  Powelton  Ave.. Mrs.  F.  Lear 2.50- 

Houses  marked  *  will  provide  accommodations  for  men  students  only. 
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NOTICE  OF  INTENTION  TO  ATTEND  THE  SCHOOL. 

It  is  requested  that  those  students  who  may  desire  to 
attend  the  Summer  School  for  1909  will  send  in  their  names 
with  the  information  requested  in  the  following  blank  form 
to  the  Director  of  the  Summer  School,  Box  ^  11,  College 
Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl-, 
vania.  This  form  is  not  perforated  as  usual  owing  to  an 
adverse   ruling   of   the   postal   authorities: 

1.  Name   

2.  Address    


3.  Present  occupation 


4.  Courses 


(It  is  understood  that  this  notice  is  not  binding  in  any 
way  upon  the  sender;  it  is  merely  an  indication  of  interest 
in  the  School,  and  an  aid  in  obtaining  satisfactory  railroad 
rates.) 


